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DAFFODILS. 


BY ELLA G. IVES. 








O hark! a far, ethereal ring, 
Like echoes faintly falling,— 
It is the spirit of the Spring 
Her dreamland children calling. 


On lightsome foot she speeds along 
The breezy hills and valleys, 

And with the faintest breath of song 
Her flowery clans she rallies. 


Their curls the dandelions shake, 
The grass springs up to meet her, 

And violet eyes are wide uwake, 
While arbutus grows sweeter. 


The woodland blossoms strew her way, 
The elm with rapture flushes, 

And apple buds still dream of May 
But cannot hide their blushes. 


But naught so dear to winsome Spring, 
No beauty so beguiling, 

As this bright sheen of gold and green 
Where daffodils are smiling. 


She pauses in her airy flight, 
To seize her golden treasure ; 
One, yea, a million trumpets bright 
Await her lips’ soft pressure. 


A breath—and such melodious sighs 
In pulsing waves are breaking, 

As when the gates of Paradise 
The angels were forsaking ; 


For when they dropped their golden horns, 
Dear heaven of music robbing, 

The lovely daffodils were born 
To keep the earth from sobbing. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Princess Isabella has finally accom- 
plished the abolition of slavery through- 
out Brazil, a reform which her father, the 
Emperor Dom Pedro, has long been try- 
ing to bring about. The supposed inca- 
pacity of women for statesmanship is fast 
proving a myth. 
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The State Prohibition Convention_ of 
South Carolina has decided not to admit 
women delegates. 
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The series of meetings of Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant in New England, arranged by Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, under the auspices of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, has proved everywhere successful. 
Next Monday evening, and again at the 
Festival on Wednesday evening, Mrs. 
Chant will be one of the speakers. 

————____ +o o_ ______ 


Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, president of 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of England, 
Hon. Frederick Douglass, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Col. T. W. Higginson, and 
Lucy Stone are to speak on Monday even- 
ing, May 28, at Tremont ‘Temple, at the 
Anniversary Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association. ‘hose who 
Would find seats should go early. On 
Tuesday afternoon, in the Meionaon, there 
Will be addresses by Mrs. Zerelda G. Wal- 
lace, Mrs. Alli ‘Irygg, of Norway, the 
Baroness. Gripenberg, of Finland, and 
Others. At the Festival, on Wednesday 
evening, there will be a long list of dis- 

ished speakers, including Mrs. Liver- 
More, Clara Barton, Frederick Douglass, 
Miss Anthony, and Mrs. Stanton. 
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Mrs. Stanton, in acknowledging for 
herself and Miss Anthony the receipt of 
the invitation to be present at the New 
England Anniversary Festival, wrote that 
they both would prefer to be present 
simply for rest and recreation after their 
recent fatigues, and not to be called upon 
to speak. It was felt, however, that there 
would be much disappointment if their 
voices were not heard on this occasion, 
and it is understood that they will both 
speak, Wednesday evening. 
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At the recent municipal election in 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, ladies voted for the 
first time. The first woman to cast her 
ballot was Mrs. McLean, a milliner. She 
was presented with a handsome silver 
bouquet - holder containing a bouquet. 
The prediction that women will be in- 
sulted at the polls does not prove true in 
Nova Scotia. On the contrary, they get 
bouquets. 


> 
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George R. Scott, editor of the Witness, 
which is said to have the largest circula- 
tion ef any religious paper in the United 
States, makes a strong plea for the reten- 
tion of the woman suffrage plank in the 
Prohibition platform. He says: 


‘American women are different from all 
other women thar I have ever met with. 
They do their own thinking, as well asa 
good deal for their brothers and husbands. 
They are not slaves, dolls, or angels; but 
human beings, with ambition to be some- 
thing else than mere drudges. Washing 
dishes is a noble art; but I should hate to 
be that kind of an artist from Monday 
morning until Sunday night. A woman 
with brains must feel keenly that she 
ought to have a chance to have something 
to say about the country in which her lot 
is cast, and in which all her interests are 
centred.” 


———_ — eo e—__—__ 





At the last meeting of the Hartford (Ct.) 
Equal Rights Club, Mr. Whitehead said: 
“The foolish airs men sometimes put on 
about having to rock the cradle and do 
the household drudgery if women vote, 
amount to nothing. I have rocked the 
cradle and taken a turn at other household 
duties when my wife has been tired out, 
and it didn’t degrade meinthe least. ‘I'he 
degradation would have been in not giving 
her the help when she needed it.” This 
sentiment wus received with applause, as 
it deserved. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. 8. C. Yost, Miss Ormsby, Mrs. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Whitehead and others. Mrs. 
Marietta Case read an original poem, and 
a letter was read from Mr. J. B. Olcott. 
A delegate was appointed to attend the 
Convention of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
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Under the heading ‘‘A Catholic Lady on 
Woman Suffrage,” Donahoe’s Magazine 
heaps enthusiastic praises upon Mrs. Mad- 
eline Vinton Dahlgren, because of her 
opposition to equal rights, and says of the 
women who attended the International 
Council: 

“They bodily threaten to re-enact the 
hideous scenes of license enacted by the 
demon-women of the French Revolution. 
Their hands convulsively stretch out to 
grasp the reeking, blood-stained hands of 
the anarchists for aid. . . Those 
women forced almost every map in Wash- 
ington, except Senator Palmer, of New 
York State (sic), to tremble at the thought 
of woman suffrage.” 

There is a good deal more in the same 
strain. The whole article is extraordi- 
nary, and we should like very well, if 
space permitted, to print it entire. It 
would make converts to our side. 
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The Methodist General Conference has 
decided to establish an order of deacon- 
esses, in spite of the opposition of Dr. 


Buckley, who thought it was giving too 


many privileges to women. The pro- 
posal was made in a report from the com- 
mittee on missions, and recommended the 
appointment of women to fill the same 
positions as sisters in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The board which is to have 
charge of the work of the deaconesses is 
to be composed of- nine members, and 
“three women shall be of the number.” It 
is to be hoped that this means “at least 
three.” Another recommendation is that 
the deaconesses must be over twenty-five 
years of age. Rey. Dr. J. M. Buckley op- 
posed the acceptance of the report, and 
thought it was too sweeping in the privi- 
leges given to women. He held that it 
was not yet time to give them so much 
power. He said further that the question 
of age was one that ought not to be 
brought up. He wanted to know who 





would have the courage to find out the 
ages of the women. There would be 
trouble on that score. Dr. Queal moved 
as an amendment to the report that the 
board called for by it be elected by the 
annual conference. The report was adopt- 
ed as amended. 





The Countess Von Krécken contributes 
to this week’s WOMAN’s JOURNAL an arti- 
cle on ‘*Marriage and Matrimonial Agen- 
cies in Germany,” giving a graphic 
account of the social customs and quaint 
ceremonies still in vogue in that country. 
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At the front table on the platform of 
Music Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
May 30, will be the president of N. E. W. 
8. A., Mrs. Lucy Stone; Mrs. Livermore, 
the president of the Festival; Rev, D. P. 
Livermore, Frederick and Mrs. Douglass, 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of England, Baron- 
ess Gripenberg, of Finland, Alli Trygg, 
of Norway, Clara Barton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Rev. Samuel May, Theodore D. Weld, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall, L. Edwin Dudley, Mrs. Mary E. 
H. Dow, Rev. Henry Blanchard, Anne 
Whitney, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 
and Rev. J. W. Hamilton. 
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PERKINS INSTITUTE ANNIVERSARY. 


The approach of warm weather brings 
with it announcements of the closing of 
schools for the summer holidays, and 
among these we notice that the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind is to hold its com- 
mencement exercises on Thursday, June 7, 
at 3 P. M., at Tremont Temple. These 
anniversaries attract a large audience 
whose tastes are gratified by their pleas- 
ing character, and whose noblest sympa- 
thies are excited by the brave and success- 
ful struggle of these students to reduce 
the disadvantages of blindness to their 
minimum and to acquire an education 
equal to that of their fellows. A great 
help in the work of this institution is the 
kindergarten recently started and now 
pleading for the means of continued ex- 
istence in order to begin the training of 
pupils at an earlier age than has hitherto 
been possible. 
5S. W. Brooke will explain the work and 
the needs of this department, and a brief 
address will be made by Rev. W. Elliot 
Griffis. The musical department offers 
some excellent selections; the exercises 
of the literary department are well chosen; 
and the physical training will be illus- 
trated by gymnastic classes, and by a mil- 
itary drill of the older pupils of the boys’ 
school. Both Laura Bridgman and Edith 
Thomas will be on the platform. Helen 
Keller will be among the invited guests. 
Admission to the second balcony is, as 
usual, free to the public. Tickets for re- 
served seats can be obtained by early ap- 
plication to Mr. Anagnos, South Boston, 
or at the salesroom of the Institution, 
No. 37 Avon Street. 
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A WOMAN BANKER. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

What may be accomplished by a young 
woman ‘bored to death” by her village 
life, und anxious for something to make it 
endurable, Miss Mary E. Lapham, of 
Northville, Mich., shows. 

With indulgent parents, able and glad 
to gratify every wish, this young lady 
might have settled down to a luxurious 
society existence, without a care beyond 
those of her own home. That she did not 
do so proves her sufficiently unlike the or- 
dinary specimen of girlhood to make her 
experience worthy to be recorded. Mr. 
Lapham, whose business life was in De- 
troit, owned a bank in Northville, which 
was left to the charge of the cashier. Into 
this bank Mr. Lapham’s daughter went, 
and there showed herself so well adapted 
to the work, that in a few weeks the old 
cashier was discharged to give place to 
her. Soon two other young women, one 
a graduate of Ann Arbor University, the 
other an ex-distributing clerk of the North- 
ville post-office, were taken in as assist- 
ants, and now for seven years these three 
have done the entire work. Under Miss 
Lapham’s management, the business of 


the bank has doubled itself, owing partly, 


however, to the increasing business of the 
town. Mr. Lapham, who remains the 
nominal head, places all confidence in his 
young bankers, with cause, as do the peo- 
ple of Northville. In proof of this latter 


Dr. Samuel Eliot and Rev. | 





statement we may say that at a time when 
there was talk of establishing a National 
Bank, Miss Lapham was invited, in case 
of the plan being carried out, to assume 
the duties of cashier in it. 

She can tell many amusing incidents 
where her masculine chirography and 
her simple signature, M. E. Lapham, have 
concealed the fact of her sex in business 
transactions with strangers, and of the 
surprise exhibited when it became known. 

This woman, still under thirty, feeling 
the satisfaction of having so young 
achieved success in her attempted work, 
desires to see a little more of the world, 
and with means at command and well- 
tried assistants to carry on her business, 
she is leaving it for travel and study, tak- 
ing her place at the books only that her 
associates may have rest and change. 

Miss Lapham earnestly recommends 
banking to women. It is pleasant, easy 
and profitable, pre-eminently ‘‘lady-like,” 
infinitely more go than selling goods over 
a counter. If objection is raised that 
women cannot have enough intercourse 
with business people to feel the pulse of 
public credit, it may be said that it is, 
after all, much safer to make loans upon 
solid securities than upon public senti- 
ment, and any woman able to judge of the 
value of property, is able to make safe 
loans. Indeed, this very absence, this 
freedom from the weight of public opin- 
ion may tend to make her fix her eyes all 
the more steadfastly upon the really essen- 
tial knowledge of a borrower’s collateral 
and the necessity of its being transferred 
as security. I. H. 


THE M. E. CONFERENCE AND ST. PAUL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women have lived as long as they should 
without authoritative influence in the 
churches. It has been too much the cus- 
tom for women to obey men’s canons in- 
stead of God's laws. In consequence, 
much of the best and purest talent has been 
buried, and the human family has suftered. 
Whenever an attempt has been made to re- 
lease woman from church bondage, minis- 
ters, like politicians, have raised the cry 
that wherever a woman enters a lucrative 
or honorable position, a man is left out. 
To establish this point, they sermonize 
largely from the texts, ‘Obey your hus- 
band,” ‘Be silent in the churches,” and 
‘*Man is the head of the family.” But 
who ever heard of one preaching from the 
first verges of the last chapter of Romans? 
We wonder why the Bible translators did 
not leave the chapter out altogether! Min- 
isters have no use for it. It does not edify 
or instruct them. After all, Paul must 
have been a fanatic and a woman’s rights 
man, or he would have written to the 
church at Cenchrea: “Brethren, have 
nothing to do with these women when 
they come unto you. God only made them 
for mothers.” 

However, Paul commended Phebe unto 
the church at Cenchrea, and told the church 
to ‘treceive her in the Lord as became 
saints and to assist her in whatsoever busi- 
ness she hath need of you.” Also, to “greet 
Priscilla and Aguila, my helpers in Christ 
Jesus. Likewise, greet the church in their 
house. Greet Mary, who has bestowed 
much Jabor on us.” ‘This language is very 
plain, but the Bible does not say that 
the church obeyed Paul’s instructions. 
The Methodist Conference of 1888, at New 
York City, with genuine masculine pro- 
priety and reverence, might have adopted 
a resolution condemning the dogma as a 
hallucination of Paul, and because it is 
averse to the doctrine of the Methodist 
Church. : 

There are many ignorant women still in 
the world, who would have accepted the 





learned men would have swallowed tbe 
dose without nausea. Spirituality ought to 
teach men to study the Scriptures to learn 
what God requires of them, as well as to 
instruct women and children with refer- 
ence to duty toward mankind. But evi- 
dently many of them sacrifice quite as 
much to advance their own theories and to 
promote personal comfort, as they do to 
promulgate truth and righteousness, and 
save souls. 

Whenever ministers subvert the Bible to 
promote men’s enjoyment by making 
women obedient to men, they do not min- 
ister unto us the word of God, but have 
gone after idols, forgetting that th® Christ 
whom they profess to serve pleased not 
himself, and that the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

QUEEN CHRISTINA, of Spain, will un- 
veil a monument to Christopher Columbus, 
June 1. 

Mrs. Maup Ames, of Clyde, O., carries 
on successfully the Ames Dramatic Pub- 
lishing House. 

Mrs. LIVERMOEE spoke on temperance 
at Meeting-house Hill, Dorchester, Sun- 
day evening. The church was crowded. 

Mrs. GRANT has received $411,000 as 
her share in the profits of Gen. Grant’s 
memoirs, of which 310,000 sets have been 
sold. 


Mrs. E. G. GREENE, of Santa Cruz, 
Cal., spoke to the W. C. T. U. of this city, 
on Monday last, of the kindergarten sys- 
em, of which she is national superinten- 
dent? 

Miss Cora Scorr Ponp is going to 
Wisconsin and California for well-earned 
rest and vacation. She will leave soon 
after the annual meeting next week. 


Mrs. E. M. PINKHAM, of Loveland, 9., 
has written in favor of woman suffrage to 
several grange and prohibition papers, 
also to State and educational officials, and 
to the daily and weekly press. She was 
a delegate to the recent Ohio State Con- 
vention at Chillicothe. 

Miss HATTIE EAGER is the treasurer of 
the North Georgia Improvement Com- 
pany. She recently made a business trip 
through North Carolina, and a local news- 
paper describes her as ‘‘endowed with an 
unusual amount of intellect, and having 
business qualities rarely possessed by 
ladies.” 

Miss ALICE HARRISON is a member of 
the firm of Storrs, Harrison & Co., Paines- 
ville, O., under the name Nursery, Flor- 
ists and Seedsmen. Miss Harrison is a 
practical florist and an active member of 
the firm, as she is also of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. EMILY CRAWFORD, the eminent 
Paris journalist, is an Irishwoman, who 
remembers as a child being carried about 
on O’Connell’s shoulder. She is hand- 
some as well as intelligent, and is de- 
scribed as ‘ta quick-witted Celt by birth, a 
Parisian by education, and a good woman 
from principle’ —a happy combination. 


ROWENA, the daughter of Hengist, the 
Saxon, is said to have introduced kissing 
into England. Ata banquet given by the 
British monarch in honor of his allies, the 
princess, after pressing the brimming 
beaker to her lips, saluted the astonished 
and delighted Vortigern with a little kiss, 
after the manner of her own people. 

ADA AUGUSTA DRAPER has left $25,000 
to the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, and an equal sum to Boston 
University. This is a good example. It 
is far better for a woman to divide her 
wealth between a woman’s hospital and a 
co-educational university than to bequeath 
it to some college which does not admit 
girls. 

Mrs. ORMISTON] CHANT spoke to the 
Wellesley students on Sunday evening 
last, where she was}{received with the 
greatest enthusiasm] and fairly compelled 
to stay over night to conduct the chapel 
exercises the next morning§and give an- 
other address at 8 o’clock A.M. The New 
England Women’s Club gave Mrs. Chant 
a reception on Monday last. She is kept 
speaking almost constantly. 

Mrs. ERNESTINE SCHAFFNER, of New 
York, spends the greater part of her time 
and money in behalf of prisoners whom 
she believes to be wrongfully accused. 
She visits the police courts, and where she 
sees a man or a woman who seems to her 
the victim of circumstantial evidence, she 
furnishes bail, and at}her own expense se- 
cures the services of a lawyer. So far 
Mrs. Schaftner’s judgment has proved cor- 
rect. She has always won the cases of 
her protégés, andghas never lost a dollar 
by going bail for them. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE R. NICHOLS, National 
Superintendent for the W. C. T. U. of 
work at State and county fairs, gives it 
as her opinion that the sooner women 
learn to quit wastingjwork and}literature 
at wetropolitan centres and spread it over 
the rural districts, where it will be appre- 
ciated and bear fruit, the better it will be 
for the temperance cause. She would be 
willing to predict}great results if, for this 
one season, they could turn their whole 
force loose in every school-house in the 
country, and upon§every picnic and fair- 
ground. Here is a useful hint for distrib- 





Donley, Ia. Mary E. DONLEY. 


utors of woman suffrage literature. 
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FREEMAN = 
From an excellent article by Rev. James | 
Freeman Clarke, in the Christian Register, 
on **Reasons For and Against Woman 
Suffrage,” we take the following extracts: 


What, then, is woman suffrage, and what 
will it require of women? It will require 
of them, first, to go to the polls two or 
three times a year, deposit a bailot, and 
come away. part of their duty will 
take perhaps four or five hours of their 
time in the course of the year. ‘This is all 
that the majority of voters now do. They 
go to the polls, find the reguiar party 
ticket already prepared for them, and put 
it into the box. If they are of an Indepen- 
dent turn of mind, they scratch out one or 
two names and insert others, or vote an 
independent ticket. Having done this, the 
men return to their farms and their mer- 
chandise, and the women would return to 
their nurseries, their parlor and their kitch- 
chen, their shopping and their visiting, 
their studies and social enjoyments. But 
if this is all, what is gained by woman suf- 

e? At first the gain would be very 
little. Probably the first result of woman 
suffrage would be an increase of the ma- 
jority already existing. Most women 
would o—- by voting the same ticket 
which is deposited by their fathers, broth- 
ers, husbands and sons. ‘Therefore, where 
a Democratic majority already exists, it 
would be increased; where a Republican 
majority is found, that would become 
larger. In cities like this, where there is 
often a Democratic majority coming from 
naturalized citizens, we should certainly 
look for a larger Democratic vote, unless 
that should be prevented by the declared 
opposition of the Roman Catholic Church 
to woman suffrage, and also because the 

roportion of women to men in the cities 
s smaller in the foreign than in the native 
population. 

But the secondary and more important 
results of woman suffrage would follow 
later. If women are called on to vote, 
they will feel it their duty to examine pub- 
lic and political questions; they will take 
a much greater interest in them than they 
now do. They will study these questions, 
read about them, talk about them with 
each other, with their husbands and sons; 
and thus the feminine element will go 
much more into public life, and woman 
will become the companion and fellow- 
worker with man in this matter also, as 
she has gradually become his companion 
in so many other things. 

For, as we cannot fail to observe, the 
progress of the race has been along this 
line of development,—in making woman 
and man more and more associates and 
companions in everything. In the savage 
state, woman is the servant and man the 
master. [In the second or Oriental state, 
she is the plaything of the man. In both 
these steps of development, she is regard- 
ed as an inferior being, incapable of hold- 
ing equal companionship with her lord and 
master. But in the third step of human 
progress, which came from the alliance of 
Christianity with the Teutonic races, 
woman rose into companionship. This 
change has been steadily going on. She 
shares with man in his education, his 
amusements, his work, his religion. Her 
mind, heart and hand become in all things 
more and more allied with his. And who 
can doubt that this co-operation gives us a 
much higher type of society? All we ask 
is that another step shall be taken in the 
same direction, and that woman shall be- 
come the companion of man in his political 
and public duty, as she already is in almost 
every other. 

This would be an argument for woman 
suffrage in England, France or Germany. 
But the reason is much more cogent as re- 
gards this country. Where the theory of 
government is that of an oligarchy or an 
aristocracy, it is logical and consistent to 
keep the power in a few hands. but here 
we proceed on an entirely opposite theory. 
We say. ‘‘Government by a few may be 
better for a time, but it is more dangerous 
in the long run.” An oligarchy or aris- 
tocracy is in a state of unstable equilibri- 
um, always liable to topple over in a pop- 
ular convulsion. But here we confide the 
power to the whole people, we take in all 
interests, all convictions, we let these bal- 
ance, correct, neutralize each other, and 
thus modify all extreme tendencies; and 
then we educate the whole people. So 
we have a governing power which is able 
to correct its own errors by the force of 
public opinion, and to restrain its own ex- 
travagances. It has the power of auto- 
matic self-regulation. Thatis our system ; 
and we have to stand by it, whether we 
like it or not. Our security consists in 
putting the whole thought, interest, opin- 
ion, conscience that there is into the pub- 
lic service. You may possibly prefer an 
aristocratic government, but you cannot 
have it here. What we must do is to take 
this government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, and make it as wise 
and as just as we can, by putting into it 
every element of human nature, and so 
causing it, in deed and truth, to be a gov- 
ernment of the largest majority. This 
nation is founded on faith in man, on the 
belief that man, in the long run, means to 
do right; and if you can have so much of 
humanity interested and active as to con- 
trol the influence of local interest, personal 
and private ambitions and party preju- 
dices, you will secure to the whole people 
the greatest prosperity and peace. 

And now we ask, y should one-half 
of the people be excused from: taking 
part in these great and all-important 
duties? Why, in a government by the 
whole, allow one-half to bury this partic- 
ular talent in the earth? 

I leave it to others to speak of suffrage 
as a right ora petytiegs. I speak of it 
asaduty. Not every ent is a duty, but 
every duty involves a right. It is some- 
times that whatever is right is also a 
daty. Not necessarily, I may have the 
right to many things which [ consider in- 
expedient or pggecrs emg” 4 But it is 
always true that, when it is my duty todo 
a thing, I have the right to do it. 
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tain, then, that ours, 
women have a eee te 
taking a fall with men in public 
affairs. And I have not the smallest 


doubt that their taki art in political 
action would tend to % fy, elevate, and 
improve our public life. Not beeause 
women are better than men, but because 
they are different. They would introduce 
into government a new element,—the pe- 
culiar element of womanhood. I do not 
undertake to say what it is or how it 
would operate. I only know that God 
made it,and that when He made woman 
and man, He made them to be companions. 
I only know that so far as society has 
improved, they have had more and more 
companionship, and that as they have had 
more companionship, society has im- 
proved. Lonly know that the theory of 
our institutions, which has carri us 
safely though the strain and shock of a 
hundred crises, is that the whole people 
shall take part as a duty in public affairs. 
And I therefore say, ‘“‘What God has 
joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
We have a right on these grounds to ask, 
‘*Why shall women be allowed to escape 
the performance of these duties?” ‘The 
burden of proof rests with those who 
would continue to make this an exception 
to the general principle. They must give 
reasons for denying in this instance the 
application of the great law of human 
progress. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
MARRIAGE AND MATRIMONIAL AGENCIES 
IN GERMANY 


BY COUNTESS VON KROCKEN. 


If one thing distinguishes Germans more 
than another from Englishmen and Amer- 
icans, it is their close family life. In Amer- 
ica the fact of this life comes less striking- 
ly into the foreground; yet even in Amer- 
iea, it is the strolling out of Germans in 
families, the domestic aspect of their holi- 
day-making, that oftenest, perhaps, excites 
the popular sense of their being foreigners. 

It is incredible to us, with our romantic 
theories, that this family life is grounded 
on the views and practices of marriage 
which actually support it. For individual 
Germans may protest as they may—they 
are not the best judges of the matter, being 
unfamiliar with the contract. German 
marriages, from the lowest to the highest, 
are largely mariages de convenance. 

This is the view of society and of Ger- 
man writers, even when, like Gustav Frei- 
tag, the student of national manners is ro- 
mantic by bent. 

Freitag, in conceding the point as an 
historical fact of long existence, reconciles 
himself by finding in it one proof the 
more of the peculiarly sober and earnest 
view which his countrymen are prone to 
take of life. On the other hand, apologists 
in society declare that the struggle for 
existence makes it imperative for men 
to avoid encumbering themselves with 
wives who bring them no assistance; and 
that there are many more females than 
males, so that the latter have a wide range 
for choice, and are not to blame for select- 
ing, where other things are equal, such 
girls as possess means,—explanations, it is 
necessary to remark, that are inadequate ; 
not, perhaps, when applied to past condi- 
tions, but certainly when referring to pres- 
ent facts. The struggle for existence is 
not exceptionally intense in Germany, nor 
is the disproportion of females uncommon- 
ly large, the census of 1883 showing the 
women in Germany to be 103.9 to 100 men, 
and in the United States, 96.5 men to 100 
women. 

An ingrained German view is that mar- 
riage is a contract. The ancient word for 
marriage was ‘‘contract” or “law,” and for 
contractor, ‘‘bridegroom.” The lower 
strata of society to this day say nothing 
against a pair living together when they 
have between themselves agreed to do so. 
Up to Luther’s time, the practice of heath- 
enish, or purely secular marriages, was in 
full vogue, despite the century-long eftorts 
of the church. Nor did Luther make mar- 
riage a sacrament; on the contrary, one of 
Luther’s reforms was a protestation against 
marriage being asacrament. And the mod- 
ern proclamation by the state in 1875, that 
a marriage is legal when performed by a 
justice, and only when so performed, met 
with thorough popular acquiescence. 

Woman is not let off in the business ar- 
rangement; she is required by popular 
opinion to bring her share to the mutual 
undertaking which is understood by mar- 
riage. She herself grows up in the same 
mind. It is only stable-girls or goose- 
maids who lay nothing up for a marriage 
portion ; and even these, as they grow old- 
er, take heed todo so. The chemises which 
they then have made at the ‘‘ white” seam- 
stress’s (linen seamstress’s), and the extra 
woolen petticoat which they labor upon 
themselves during winter evenings, are so 
much store for compelling the ‘respect of 

-their beaux. Property of whatever kind, 
when its possessor is a woman and unmar- 
ried, is referred to popularly with respect 
to its Chance of attracting husbands. 

The thing taken for granted is that 
women with property will marry, women 
without, will not; “property” having, of 
course, infinitely variable meanings. The 
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who are men with settled salaries from o r 


government, choose mot unfrequently 
housewives from their own impecanious 
order. Merehants, on the other band, of 
the older or patrician stamp, and the gen- 
try and nobility, demand some solid ad- 
vantage: money in the first instances; in 
the case of noblemen, property, or, at 
least, a yearly income and weighty family 
connections. There are very strict regu- 
lations controlling marriage in the army. 
Young officers must obtain the consent of 
the king through their colonels, and give 
proof of possessing in their own or their 
wife’s name fifteen thousand thalers, or 
over eleven thousand dollars. The idea is 
to prevent social consideration for the 
military class from sinking. ‘The restric- 
tion is lifted at the rank of senior captain, 
when the pay becomes sufficient of itself 
to support a family. This rank and its cor- 
responding salary, however, is not reached 
till youth is over; romance in love is con- 
sequently discouraged, and the already in- 
grained view that some property is the 
first essential to marriage is strengthened 
by the example of the foremost institution 
of the nation. 

Engagements entered upon in passion, 
without forethought and circumspection, 
are either broken, or are prolonged through 
years until advancement or a legacy render 
marrying secure. There is no beginning 
by young couples in a temporary poor 
way, boarding, for instance, until means 
are won for setting up housekeepiug. Ger- 
mans know absolutely nothing of board- 
ing. Laborers hire a room or the half of 
one (they have various words for rooms, 
according to their size and use, and whether 
they have stoves or not, stoves being per- 
manent structures of brick, covered with 
tiles); handicrafismen and tradesmen, a 
room, a kitchen and a chamber (chambers 
being rooms without stoves); the better- 
to-do, living-rooms and one ‘*good”’ room, 
and so on, to the upper ranks of society, 
where, at the very least, there must be two 
**society” rooms, besides the sitting-room 
or so-called boudoir of the wife. 

It is extremely rare that formal engage- 
ments are broken, and engagements are, 
almost without exception, formal among 
the superior classes. Theonly cases I have 
known in society were for the very serious 
reasons of immorality in the girl; and in 
other cases, for lack, upon nearer inquiry, 
of due means. Under every circumstance 
the results are painful. The girl’s reappear- 
ance in society is attended by conscious- 
ness of manner, on the part even of the 
good-natured members of her circle ; and if 
she has not before been popular, dancing 
men feel privileged to seize the occasion 
now to begin to slight her. To say that she 
receives no second offer would be going too 
far; prettiness and womanly grace have al- 
ways chances of success; but when a girl 
has once been betrothed and is courted 
anew, her beauty is quoted as an Eve’s 
temptation for the man’s weakness. 


In the lower classes there is more lax- 
ness. Yet it has happened that house- 
maids of mine have travelled to distant 
towns to present their lovers and close a 
betrothal by obtaining the consent of their 
parents. In one instance, where a pretty 
servant was being courted by an assistant 
plumber, my husband sought out the fa- 
ther of the young man and demanded an 
open engagement, and the presentation of 
the girl to her future mother-in-law if the 
affair was meant seriously by his son. A 
part of the duty of German housewives is 
to encourage their maids to lay in linen 
against marriage and secure themselves 
with their lovers by formal engagements. 
The first seducer of a girl has the choice 
of marrying her or paying her money; 
there is no punishment for subsequent 
seducers, unless a formal contract to mar- 
ry can be proved. And seduction is ex- 
tremely frequent; so common, indeed, that 
while virginity is esteemed, a girl’s fall is 
not disastrous to her reputation or pros- 
pects. ‘Thus of four wet-nurses, two of 
whom were daughters. of cottagers, one a 
stable-girl, and the fourth from an obscure 
burgher family, the three last had children 
without having been espoused ; the stable- 
girl married on the money earned in my 
service, and the others were without so 
much as a prospect of betrothal. Yet all 
were held by my house servants, and were 
described by the agents and by my phy- 
sician, as respectable. The line of non- 
respectability is drawn for these classes at 
girls with indiscriminate lovers, or with 
lovers from the rich ranks of society. The 
military organization of the country, bring- 
ing, as it does, the whole male youth in 
turn out of their homes, to send them back 
again demoralized by barracks and towns, 
and a material or naive view of love—one 
hardly knows how to designate it—operate 
so universally that the self-respect of the 
individual preserves itself. For the girls 
“who have had an experience,” as I have 
learned to my wonderment, are often mod- 
est, industrious and self-respecting. 

In the superior classes, when a wish to 
marry arises, it is either instantly sup- 











the girl's parents, and much of this old 
custom, when it is not carried out in actual 
practice, lies everywhere as a tradition in 
the minds of the youth of to-day. I know, 
at least, that in nearly-all the courtships I 
have seen go on, the lover has had a friend 
to stand by him; sometimes an unmarried 
fellow, like himself, but often a married 
man. The friend’s business is to *‘feel” the 
parents, while on his side the lover courts 
the girl and gives a conscientious account 
of her antecedents and prospects to his 
family at home. In case of young noble- 
men in love with girls of the non-noble 
class, the question of dower is handled 
without gloves by the young man’s father. 
Where it is not very considerable—con- 
siderableness varying between forty and a 
hundred thousand thalers, in the general 
ran of cases, the son is peremptorily ad- 
monished to desist from his suit. In the 
coutrary case of men in love with girls of 
superior rank, the matter is apt to close 
more smoothly, although in the Mark 
Brandenburg and some other provinces, 
the sense of birth is cultivated so rigidly as 
even to exclude offers of marriage from 
the non-noble. It very. rarely occurs that 
marriages are contracted in face of the dis- 
approval of a parent; the law emancipates 
men from paternal authority at twenty- 
five and women at twenty-four years of 
age, but the whole force of opinion and of 
the pair’s education is against emancipa- 
tion at any age. 

Instantly after acceptance and the first 
kiss, the lover presents himself as be- 
trothed, and for the mutual acquaintances 
of both families an announcement is set in 
the newspapers, or betrothal cards are 
printed and sent to friends. From this 
time until her marriage the girl is termed 
‘the bride” and her lover ‘‘the bride- 
groom”; and as such they present them- 
selves in around of forma) visits to the 
families of their circle. The lover is now 
allowed to come and go, but in the upper 
ranks of society, not yet with his bride 
alone. The time on the part of the latter’s 
family is occupied with the dowry. If no 
linen has as yet been accumulated for her, 
a journey is taken by the father and house- 
wife to the linen merchant, sometimes 
direct to the Silesian manufacturer; 
and then begins the sewing of dozens of 
body, bed, table and house pieces, each 
embroidered with a monogram and num- 
ber, to be kept later in neatly bound piles, 
in the linen closet, given out according to 
number, used according to number, almost 
washed according to number! In propor- 
tion to the money spent everywhere on 
‘the washing” (so linen is called), and, in 
the northern provinces, upon down and 
feathers for bedding, that given out for 
dresses is small. 

One garment is traditional; I have seen 
it at least very often. It is a pink dress 
for the *‘ Polter-Abend.” When once started, 
Germans are sentimental and cordial in 
matrimony. How poetic and humorous is 
this festival of the Polter-evening! ‘‘ Pol- 
tern” means making aracket. Every class 
knows more or less of it. In the country 
a peep through the window is like setting 
alive a painting of Teniers’. At the wed- 
ding of a lackey of the house, my lady's 
maid begged for flowers from the conser- 
vatory,‘‘as she meant to represent a flower 
girl at the poltern.” And one night on 
being kept awake in a provincial hotel, I 
found in the great hall a sweating com- 
pany of subaltern army-officers, shop- 
keepers and seamstresses, dancing hilari- 
ously to the robust wedding polka: 

“Herr Schmidt, Herr Schmidt, 
Was ~—— denn Jiilchen mit?” 
**Mister Smith, Mister Smith, 
What then does Julie git ? 
Julie ’ll git a roast of veal, 

She loves to eat a hearty meal.’ 

(Iam not certain about the accuracy of 
my version; the song is a description of a 
pater-familias with many daughters and 
the minimum of dowry for them). My 
bride’s father was really named Schmidt, 
which was too much for the risibilities of 
the company. They sang the words out 
loud and nudged the broad and vaulted 
front of the amused man on dancing past 
him. 

Among the middle classes the “‘poltern,” 
as I believe, takes place on the marriage- 
day. ‘The rich make two, festivals. The 
wedding dinner is often limited to the rel- 
atives and intimates of the two families, 
whereas the whole society is expected at 
the ‘‘ Polter- Abend” or eve of the marriage- 
day. Very generally a quadrille in fancy 
costume is danced by the friends of the 
bride and groom, the dance being arranged 
at the capitals by the court-theatre ballet- 
director, and in the provinces by the vil- 
lage gymnastic teacher or by a dancing- 
master from town. A tableau vivant rep- 
resenting flowers is introduced, at the 
close of which the “‘myrtle” surrenders a 
garland to her old comrade in an imper- 
fectly resigned adieu. One after another 


was to engage a friendly advocate, or a} 
professional match-maker, to speak with’ 





acquaintances then 
jin comic costumes ang 
is at the bridal pair 
p head of the room, 
presented with a slipper by 4 
cobbler-apprentice who knows the neceggj- 
ty of his art in the domestic regimen; 
with roasts and sweetmeats by a cook who 
knows the value of hers to the coujugaj 
peace. The bridegroom is read the chron. 
icle of the disappearance of his beard, the 
simultaneous rise of bis tailor’s bill and 
sinking of his dinner and club expenses. 

On the following day there occurs first 
the marriage in the barren room of the 
civil magistrate, and then the religious 
ceremony in the church. The poor oftey 
dispense with the latter. The new law 
has made marriage free of cost, whereas 
every parish church levies a tax for its 
ceremony, according as one is enrolled op 
its register as belonging to the first, sec. 
ond or third class; and besides the tax, 
there are the fees to the pastor, to the or- 
ganist, to the bell-ringer, to the little nian 
in a black cape who collects contributions, 
to the choir-boys and to the old woman 
who opens the church-door for the gentry ; 
if any are overlooked a paper is sent in 
later with blank spaces alongside the 
names, for one to fill in with written 
sums; or if one is very poor, one has to 
pay cash down in advance. If the cere- 
mony is performed at the house, the right 
of the bell-ringer is bought off, else he 
goes about with a contribution plate 
among one’s guests, as once happened to 
my consternation at our house in Silesia. 

Such marriages taking place between 
equals, with circumspection and material 
guaranties for the future, are on the 
whole uncommonly happy. intimate and 
lasting. ‘They form the mass of German 
unions. 

In the midst of them, however, and of 
the marital views and customs the results 
of which they embody, there exist three 
matrimonial agencies of ill-repute. The 
business of these is to forward into the 
wedded state the helpless, whimsical, un- 
scrupulous and sensual individuals of so- 
ciety. 

I mean the marriage bureaus, news- 
paper advertising, and the divorce laws of 
the Empire. As in slavery days advertise- 
ments for negroes were found regularly 
in popular sheets, so in Germany, adver- 
tisements for wives and husbands have 
their columns in the daily newspapers. 
Newspaper advertising is the resort of the 
poor. Marriage bureaus are generally 
secret and always dear. In a late law- 
suit between the family of a book-publish- 
er and a young nobleman of superior rank, 
it came to light that the agent to whom 
the latter had applied for a rich match had 
taken a fee of ten thousand dollars. In the 
cases I have known the sums have seldom 
been much less. In one instance, where an 
obscure and retired officer became by a 
chain of accidents the heir to an entailed 
estate and applied to an agent for a hand- 
some wife, the agent had the skill to foist 
his own daughter upon his unsophisticated 
applicant. There is rarely a society even 
in the provinces that does not get wind 
sooner or later of transactions of this sort 
having begun between one of its members 
and the bureau of the capital. The major 
number of cases, as can be surmised, are 
of dissipated or poor noblemen, or men 
of the banking and broker class who re- 
sort to quick marriages with inferior 
women of wealth, to save themselves from 
bankruptcy. The thing is possible be- 
cause agents find that it pays to makea 
list of rich families, to approach the head 
of such families, and to keep themselves 
informed, on the other hand, of the down- 
ward career of fast men, and the increas- 
ing embarrassments of old houses. There 
is a drift of social opinion in the direction 
of mending fortunes through marriage, 
and any German of rank knows of in- 
stances where the agent has been no /ess 
influential a personage than the king, who 
ennobled heiresses, so that courtiers might 
marry them. 

Then the divorce laws of the Empire. 
Certainly where so many causes for 
divorce are valid, and the guilty party 45 
well as the innocent is permitted to marry 
again, the law itself must be consid- 
ered an agency. My copy of the Prussiao 
code is an abridgment, yet I find the 
grounds for divorce mentioned under thir- 
teen heads. One of them is incurable 
disease and another is want of childred. 
which is construed to mean not only child- 
less marriages, but also those in which 
children have been born but have not sur- 
vived. If the State has one eye fixed 00 
morality, it has the other and sharper ey® 
on the increase of its population. 


COUNTESS VON KROCKAN. 
Liiben, Silesia. 
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The credit of having struck the last 
blow at the shackles of the slaves in Brazil 
belongs to a woman. The Princess [84 
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e is rarely a society even 
that does not get wind 
transactions of this sort 
ween one of its members 
t the capital. The major 
, as can be surmised, are 
poor noblemen, or men 
and broker class who re- 
marriages with inferior 
, to save themselves from 
e thing is possible be- 
d that it pays to makea 
es, to approach the head 
,and to keep themselves 
other hand, of the down- 
st men, and the increas- 
nts of old houses. There 
| opinion in the direction 
anes through marriage, 
1 of rank knows of in- 
2 agent has been no jess 
onage than the king, who 
8,80 that courtiers might 


rce laws of the Empire. 
so many causes for 
and the guilty party as 
ent is permitted to marry 
itself must be consid- 
My copy of the Prussiao 
dgment, yet I find the 
rce mentioned under thir- 
e of them is incurable 
her is want of childred. 
od to mean not only child- 
but also those in which 
eo born but have not sul- 
tate has one eye fixed 00 
he other and sharper eye 
f its population. 
UNTESS VON KROCKAN. 
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having struck the last 
‘les of the slaves in Brazil 
man. The Princess [8 
the head of the gover! 
Incess regent for a yest 
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work of emancipation begun by the Ew- 
peror. She summarily dismissed one min- 
istry that was, not in sympathy with her 


ber ald a council a month ago, all of 
whom were pledged to the immediate free- 
ing of the slaves of the empire. Through 
the influence thus obtained she was able 
get the necessary sanction from the 
legisla tive branch, and the great work 
mapped out by her father is carried into 
execution by the daughter, who will suc- 
ceed the invalid Emperor on the throne. 
Ali honor to the Princess Isabelia !—Bos- 
ton Herald. , 


— 
o> 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Bawvxa. An American Countess. By Mary 
Clare Spenser. New York: Spenser Publish- 
ing Co. Price, 1.50. 


A story of American life, with an abun- 
dant fund of vitality. Its incidents are 
startling, its characters vivid. It is full 
of adventures and surprises. The story 
will be read by a large constituency with 
genuine interest. H. B. B. 


Lost in A Great City. By Amanda M. Doug- 
lass. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1888. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This new edition will be welcomed by 
Miss Douglass’ large circle of admirers. A 
child of seven, the daughter of a Hun- 
garian nobleman, her father absent and her 
mother dead, gets lost in New York, and 
strange adventures follow. When this 
story was first published it attracted wide 
attention from the elements of popular in- 
terest which it contains. H. B. B. 


Littte Poems ror Litre CurtprRen. Com- 
piled by Valeria J. Campbell. Chicago: In- 
terstate Publishing Co. Price 75 cents. 


The compiler of these selections thinks 
time well spent in teaching these prov- 
erbs, naxims, and selections in prose and 
poetry. Fun and fancy are not wanting, 
and the rhymes help the memory. Itisa 
good collection for children, and with a 
competent teacher will be read and studied 
with pleasure and profit. H. B. B. 


Tue Minister's CuarcE. By Wm. D. Howells. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. Paper, 50 cents. 


This is No. 35 of a series of cheap re- 
prints of novels by standard American au- 
thors. ‘The second and better title of the 
story is “he Apprenticeship of Lemuel 
Barker.” It is a story of singular beauty, 
kindly and interesting. ‘The complicated 
relation between Lemuel and Statira is 
founded on probability and human nature. 
Yet we are relieved in the closing para- 
graph by an assurance of a union for Lem- 
uel which ‘twas not only happiness for 
those it joined, but whatever is worthier 
and better in life than happiness.” 

H. B. B. 


s 





How Tom anp DorotHy Mabe AND Kept 
4 CurisTIAN Homez. By Margaret Sidney. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, 75 cents. 


‘“‘We can make our home what we 
would have it’? was the pledge of the 
young wife and husband to each other, 
and they kept it. Warned by an expe- 
rienced aunt, they lived up to their princi- 
ples under every social temptation, and 
observed their Sundays in the strict, sedate 
fashion of their rural home amid the dis- 
tractions of their city acquaintances. They 
lived within their means, influenced their 
friends to seek a higher life, and taught 
the indolent and seltish the*lesson of self- 
help. It is a bright, cheerful story, and 
will do gyood wherever it is read. 

H. B. B. 


Joun Warp, Preacuer. By Margaret Deland. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1888. Price, $1.50. 


This bright, pathetic story deals with 
character and emotion. It has simplicity 
of style and -definiteness of purpose, ani- 
mated by a genial and graceful percep- 
tion of physical and spiritual beauty. It 
is designed to show the incongruity of 
liberal views of religion with the formulas 
of the old theology. Women have a 
special aptitude for teaching philosophy 
in this concrete form. Miss Martineaw 
converted English public opinion to free- 
trade by her popular stories. H. H. lifted 
the Indian question into public regard by 
her sorrowtul tale of Ramona. And Mar- 
faret Deland may prove a more potent 
ally of Rey. Mr. Savage than any half 
dozen Unitarian ministers. H. B. B. 


TeNTING at Stony BEACH. By Marie Louise 
Pool. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin& Co. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


This lively narrative of tenting on the 
ew York seashore by two adventurous 
young ladies is extremely graphic and 
amusing. It describes the pecullarities of 
the off-shore fishermen and their families 
© a humorous but not unkindly spirit, and 
are is pathos in the picture of Marsh 
ates’ wife and Randy Rankin. South 
Shore folks will begin to think that the 
fathor of **Cape Cod Folks” has a successor 
B this good-humored satirist, but Miss 
0ol has not exceeded the line of legitimate 
eave and her sketches are not over- 
rawn. Each chapter is a picture. “A 


* Shifvless Toot,” “OHI pering up Mr. 


Simms,” “Mr, Simms’ neubus,” ‘‘Expe- 
flonces in a Dory,” and ‘*Max in the Per- 
ormance of Duty” keep the reader wide- 
“wake until “the tent comes down.” 

H. B. B. 


Women ww tue Purrrr. By Frances E. Wil- 
lard. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1. 
on book is an able and eloquent plea 

women’s preaching. It contains ap- 
mage eters ,from Revs. Parker, Tal- 
Deke oseph Cook, and gives Dr. Van 
Dyke's objections and’ Prof. ‘Townsend's 





reply. Miss Willard makes her own argu-| at their regular meetings, are studying 


ment in Ye entitled, ‘‘The Letter 
Killeth,” ‘ Spirit Giveth Life” and 
“The Earthborn Argument.” Men preach- 
ers and women preachers give r testi- 
mony, and the volume closes with Nathan- 
jel Hawthorne’s significant words: 

“Oh, in the better order of things, 
Heaven grant that the ministry of souls 
gates ot the Blessed City wil be thronged 
gates of the ty thro 
with the multitude that enter in, when 
that day comes. The task belongs to 
women.” 

Miss Willard truly says: ‘‘In the pro- 
portion that any church approaches the 
dimensions of a hierarchy, the admission 
of women to the priestly class becomes 
difficult. But the progressives are multi- 
plying among the clergy, and thousands 
of them are well-nigh as dissatisfied with 
the present condition of things as are the 
women whose opinions this book attempts 
to voice.” H. B. B. 


Dissotvine Views In THE History or Jupa- 
1sM. By Rabbi Solomon Schindler. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


Books on Jewish history usually deal 
with persons and events little known, an- 
terior to authentic history. But that his- 
tory in the main has yet to be written. It 
has been going on for eighteen centuries 
since the dispersion from Judea. ‘This 
book, beginning with Moses and Ezra and 
the Maccabees, presents a series of salient 
points of more modern Jewish history, 
coming down to the present day. In each 
lecture some prominent character stands 
forth from the background of his contem- 
porary environment. ‘The evolution of re- 
ligious thought omens the Jews during 
the historical period is traced, showing 
continuous development. The student of 
history will find in this volume a presenta- 
tion of important facts from a novel point 
of view. A really valuable and reliable 
information of this character can only be 
written by a Jewish scholar, and it is for- 
tunate that so competent a person as 
Rabbi Schindler has undertaken the much- 
needed work. H. B. B. 


MIssIoNaRY ReMINiIscENcES. A Brief History 
of the Free Baptist India Mission. By Mrs. 
M. M. Hutchins Hills. Free Baptist Woman’s 
Missionary Society, Boston. 1886. Price, $1.50. 


This is a full and accurate compilation 
of the work of the Free Will Baptist de- 
nomination among the natives of Hindoo- 
stan. It began in 1832 and still continues. 
Its seat is Bengal, in the region lying 
west and southwest of Calcutta. The 
story is deeply interesting, and is written 
by a woman who is part of the movement 
described, ogee a struggle against the 
most adverse social, racial and climatic 
conditions. ‘The terrible obstacle of caste, 
which divides the people of India into 
half a dozen separate tribes, each depen- 
dent for its daily existence upon respect for 
its own usages and traditions, every man 
and woman who violates these becomin 
forever an outcast, shunned and despise 
even by the lowest, is a barrier to change, 
of which our society knows nothing. This 
of itself makes every conversion a case of 
sucial outlawry, and subjects the convert 
to universal proscription and lifelong 
martyrdom. ‘The ideas and habits of the 
natives are so different from those of 
Europeans that neither fully understand 
the other, even after years of intercourse. 
Above all, the climate is a perpetual 
menace. One of these missionaries, Mr. 
Phillips, says: ‘*Bengal lives in a Turkish 
bath. Week after week passes away with- 
out change. ‘The friendly cloud freighted 
from the ocean will not stay, or stays to 
no purpose. Sharp storms have proved 
inadequate to dispel the fiery atmospheric 
pall by which the land is enveloped. 
‘Thunder, lightning and earthquake avail 
ramen and rain serves to evolve caloric 
from the overcharged earth, thereby add- 
ing steam to other enjoyments. The Cal- 
cutta crows sit with distended beaks, and 
the one-legged adjutants have returned to 
the regions of Chandenagur. The air is in- 
tensely sultry,—a dull, opaque body of 
warm water laden with dust,—and a verti- 
cai sun beats upon the city, its narrow 
gullies, impure tanks and crowded bazars, 
with fierce and unrelenting fury. Palan- 
quin bearers stagger slowly along with 
loads they can scarcely raise; horses lie 
dead on many streets, killed by the heat; 
and the palm and cocoanut trees droop 
their heads. All nature groans under the 
intolerable burden.” 

A country where even palm trees droop 
and natives stagger is fatal to northern 
health and vigor. There the white man 
may linger awhile, but cannot perpetuate 
his race, for his children die before they 
mature. The physical and moral heroism 
which voluntarily accepts such condi- 
tions, in the hope of lifting degraded 
races from heathenism, is one of the most 
touching and inspiring manifestations of 
human nature. No one can read this ad- 
mirable narrative without pleasure and 
profit. H. B. B. 
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ANOTHER OF THE MANY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

[ noticed a report from one Kansas 
church in your paper, and thought you 
might like another, especially as Argen- 
tine has been introduced to you. 

The Congregational Church of this place, 
its pastor, Rev. H. M. Cole, and his wife, 
have been prominent movers in our work 
for better government. Mrs. Cole organ- 
ized the W. C. T. U., and under the direc- 
tioh of herself and her husband, the tem- 
perance meetings and those for municipal 
suffrage have been carried on. Rev. Mr. 
Cole recently preached a ringing sermon 
on Hannah’s words, “I have poured out 
my soul before the Lord.” A richer trib- 
ute was never paid to woman’s influence, 
her influence and duty in the home and in 
political life as well. 

The Good Will Society of this church, 


Canfield’s “Local Government of Kansas.” 
Mrs. Cole, formerly Miss Buxton, of 
Rhode Island, is a prominent W. C. T. U. 
worker, and during the past winter has 
done good service as an evangelist, aiding 
her husband in his revival work. One Sun- 
day not long since, when her husband was 
called to a neighboring city to preach the 
funeral sermon of a parishioner, Mrs. Cole 
took charge of the morning service. The 
people prize her work. M. B. 
Argentine, Kan. 


HU MOROODSB. 


A man was recently arrested in North 
Carolina for ‘committing assault with a 
deadly weapon, to-wit: a large and fero- 
cious buil-dog.” 


An officer in Vienna, vehemently op- 
osed to nineteenth-century ideas, has just 
eft his fortune to a nephew on condition 

that he shall never read a newspaper. 


Dr. J. W. Lee said in a sermon a few 
-Sundays ago, that the reason the lions 
didn’t eat Daniel when he was cast into 
their den was that he was two-thirds back- 
bone and the rest pure grit. 


A lady stood hanging on the strap of a 
street-car, when a workman in the far cor- 
ner arose and politely offered her a seat. 
“T thank you,” she said in a very sweet 
tone; ‘*but I dislike to deprive the only 
gentleman in the car of a seat.” 


Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was up- 
set one day in his carriage near Edinburgh. 
A Scotch paper, after recording the acci- 
dent, said, ‘*We are happy to state he was 
able to appear the following evening in 
three pieces.” 


“I am surprised, Bobby,” said his father 
reprovingly, “that you should strike your 
little brother. Don’t you know that it is 
cowardly to hit one smaller than yourself?” 
“Then, why do you hit me, pa?’ inquired 
the boy with an air of having the better of 
it.—Epoch. 


The real calf.—A ‘‘fast” man undertook 
to tease a clergyman, and asked him, ‘‘Was 
it a male or female calf that was killed for 
the prodigal son?” ‘A female,” promptly 
replied the divine. ‘‘How do you know 
that?” ‘*Kecause,” looking the interro- 
gator steadily in the face, ‘*I see the male 
is alive now.” ‘ 


‘*Has your son any vices, Mr. Blank? 
Pardon the question, but I like to know all 
about the boys I take into my office.” **No; 
Henry has none that I know of, except, 
perhaps, amateur photography.” ‘Well, 
that’s a negative sort of a vice. I never 
met an amateur photographer yet who 
{ook anything worth talking about, and I 
think I may trust your boy. Send him 
along.” 








Wuat you need is a medicine which is pure, 
efficient, reliable. Such is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
It possesses peculiar curative powers. 





IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS ~ ase. 7%cr 


$3.60 per dozen) contains easy Elements, and 139 good 
Songs, many of them Motion Songs. A good Primary 
School Song Book. In addition to the new songs, 
there are such old favorites as “Flowers, wild Wood 
Flowers,” “If ever L see,” “Coo, says the mother 
Dove,” “M eye of Youth,” "© say, busy Bee,” “Out 
in a beautiful Field.” Send for specimen Pages. 


UNITED VOICES (P i!*%°Esmerson's Newest 
and Best School Song Book, showing his most excel- 


lent tact in choosing and arranging; with new and 
pleasing songs. 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM (55 “ve’%s.00""fer 


dozen). The crowning work of the useful life of A. J. 
am recently deceased. Very sweet hymns and 
unes, 


for Sunday Schools and 

YOICES OF PRAISE Praise Meetin 3s (40 

cts., $4.20 per doz.), Rev. C. L. Hutchins. Exactly 

fits the taste of those who like dignified, yet brilliant 

and wide-awake music. 

1). A Hymn and Tune Book for 

LAUDAMUS ites Seminaries and Colleges. 
Profs. Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 








Send for Specimen Copies (at Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
| PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
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Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman su 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 

_and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all ¢lasses of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. ‘ 
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R.J.8T , Lebanon, Ohio, 








Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

Howden Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VUGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening worid of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address . 


C. WILDE, WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





Agatha Page: A Parable. 


A new novel. By Isaac Henperson, author of 
“The Prelate.” 12mo. With a beautiful 
frontispiece, photographed by Henry Dixon & 
Son, of London, from the celebrated painting 
by Felix Moscheles, and imported by the Pub- 
lishers expressly for this work. $1.50. 


The new story by the author of ‘The Prelate,” 
has already become remarkably popular. The 
high measure of success which that novel met in 
its rare and brilliant portrayals of Roman and 
American life, is surpassed by this later and 
riper work. 

“A story that is singularly strong, rich in in- 
cident, and absorbing in interest.”—Cambridge 
Tribune. 

“Refined and artistic.”—Cincinnati C - 
cial Gazette. 

“Dignity and delicacy.”— Boston Transcript. 

‘*Mr. Henderson’s style is strong, compact, and 
restrained, while lacking neither grace nor fire.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 

“Rich in color and personality.” — Quebec 
Chronicle. 

“Remarkable artistic beauty.”—Boston Home 
Journal. 

“Refined strength.” — Pittsburgh Bulletin. 


“Here, then, is a true heroine, a story that 
leaves a good taste behind, and a series of really 
fine pictures drawn with a sure hand. The in- 
terest’of the reader is excited from thg first, and 
is maintained to the very satisfactory end. 
‘Agatha Page’ ought to have a great run, and is 
an auspicious first among the summer novels 
about to appear—first not only in time, but also 
in solid merit and as a literary work of art.”— 
The Beacon (Boston). 

“The lovely woman who gives her name to the 
story is a creation not only thoroughly artistic, 
but full of a winning charm associated with the 
very highest ideal of character. Agatha Page is 
a creation so individual, so distinct in person- 
ality, so alive to the highest opportunities and 
the noblest impulses, that we count her appear- 
ance in American fiction an incident of no small 
importance.”—Christian Union. 

“It ought to find an army of readers. The 
descriptions of Italian scenery are full of life and 
vivid color, and the character of the heroine is a 
beautiful‘creation.”—N. Y. Journal. 

‘As we close the book thoughtfully (and no 
husband or wife ought to be able to close this 
book without very tender and very searching 
thoughts), and as we open again to look a long, 
inquiring look into the countenance that so won- 
derfully embodies the book, we feel a strange 
impulse to write beneath that frontispiece words 
from a far-off source, which, after all, speak the 
meaning of this parable to all who know tbe 
power and the pain of love: ‘This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.’”— 
Book News. 








Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 


Robert Southey. The Story 
of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by JOHN DENNIS, 12mo, $2.25. 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used to 
find time to write intimate letters full of himself and 
his friends. He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography; still less that of his friends. 
The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar- 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM BARROWS, D.D. 12mo, $1, 

A review of our national and neighborhood manage- 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to the 
better comprehension of the opportunity now offered 
by the Dawes Bill for a more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth b obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come them, 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. BROWN. 12mo, $1.2. 

Begins with ancestry after the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 
touches lightly the short if unproductive period when 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero ap rs with the Biglow Papers. 
Frow that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the poet, professor, editor, liverateur, philosopher, 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; and the 
charm of the book is in the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends. 








Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 8vo. illustrated, $2.50. 

The author of Storied Holidays needs no introduc- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust. 


A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25. 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventiona! 
town and gets into practice and—society. An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor. Of course she is promptly 
taken up by r. Of course ucceeds. Of 
course she conquers society. Also seciety conquers 
her. With mutual gain. 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON D1az. 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon. 
Mrs. Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world. 


The Ignoramuses: 
Story. - 
By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. §8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 


The author of All Among the t-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys end 8 over the sea 
pAb ~ yan See ee 
pictures that help the seeing. ? 


a Travel 





At the bookstores, or sent by.the publishers. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 


BOSTON. 
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Letters containing , and relating to 
the business of the must be addressed to box 
3638, Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
page by. TA sent in Tetvers not registered, at 
the sender. 

of the is a sufficient receipt for 
the first s of date printed 
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money is received. 
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their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
thout waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The New England Woman Sufirage 
Association will hold its twentieth Anoual 
Meeting in Boston, beginning in Tremont 
Temple on Monday evening, the 28th inst., 
at 7.30 P.M. The session will continue 

_ in the Meionaon, on Tuesday, the 29th, at 
10.30 and 2.30 o’clock. 

The speakers in Tremont Temple on 
Monday evening, the 28th, will be Lucy 
Stone, president New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, Hon. Wm. Dud- 
ley Foulke, of Indiana, president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of England, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Rev. Henry Blanch- 
ard, and Col. T. W. Higginson. 

On Tuesday morning, reports of the 
work of Auxiliary State societies will be 
made. In the afternoon there will be ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of 
Indiana, “‘the mother of Ben Hur,” Bar- 
roness Alexandra Gripenberg, Miss Alli 
Trygg, Rev. Henry Blanchard, Mrs. E. 8. 
W. Stevens, of Maine, H. B. Blackwell 
of Massachusetts, Frederick A. Hinckley, 
of Rhode Island, and others. 

This twentieth Annual Meeting and Fes- 
tival will be an occasion of unusual inter- 
est. The friends of suffrage from all parts 
of New England are cordially invited. 
The changes in the laws and the gains in 
the condition of women give much reason 
for rejoicing—but so long as ‘‘the right 
preservative of all rights,” the right to 
the ballot, is withheld, we must keep a 
solid front to the foe. 

Friends attending the festival are invited 
to provide flowers for their respective 
tables. These should be sent to Music 
Hall Wednesday forenoon. 

By order of the committee on anniver- 
eary meeting, 

Lucy STONE, Pres.. 
Mrs. J. W. SmiTH, Ch. Ex. Com., 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Sec. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday, 
May 30, from 5 to 10 P. M.,—5 P. M., 
Sociable; 6 P. M., Supper; 7 P. M., Music 
and Addresses. 

Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE will preside. 

There will be brief addresses by 
Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, London; 
Miss ALLI TRYGG, of Norway; 
BARONESS GRIPENBERG, of Finland ; 
Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE, of Indiana; 
Mrs. Lucy STONE, 

Miss CLARA BARTON, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 

Mrs. EpNAH D. CHENEY, 

Miss Mary F. EasTMAN, and others. 
Also by the following gentlemen : 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, JR., 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, , 

Rev. CHARLES G. AMES, and others, 
Music by the Marian Osgood Orchestra. 
The 900 supper tickets are already sold. 

Admission tickets (with reserved seats) to 

the lower balcony, 50 cents ; upper balcony 

seats, 25 cents each. For sale at Ticket 

Office, Music Hall, or at the office of the 

WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street. Appli- 

cations for these should be made immedi- 

ately, as there is already an active demand 
for them. 








MICHIGAN EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTI 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held at Bay City, June 6, 7 and 8, 1888, 
beginning on Wednesday at 2 P. M. 

The evening sessions will be occupied by 
eminent speakers, and the day sessions will 
be given to reports of societies and officers, 
the discussion of best methods of work, 
and appointment of such standing commit- 
tees as may seem necessary for the coming 
campaign. Mrs. Helen M. Gougar and 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw have been engaged to 
address the convention. 





All suffragists in the State are cordially 
invited to attend, whether as delegates or 
visitors, and will be entitled to entertain- 
ment and reduced rates, if, in purchasing 
their ticket to Bay City, they obtain a cer- 
tificate of purchase from the ticket agent, 
which will be countersigned by the record- 
ing secretary at the convention. This will 
enable them to get return tickets at one- 
third regular fare, provided there are fifty 
delegates. Those expecting to attend 
should notify Mrs. Mary S. Knaggs, of 
Bay City, chairman Committee on Enter- 
tainment, who will welcome them at 
G. A. R. Hall on the first day of Conven- 
tion. 

Suffragists! let nothing keep you from 
the largest convention ever held in our 
State! Our cause is that of all women and 
of humanity everywhere! 

Mary L. Dor, Pres. 
FANNIE H. FOWLER, Cor. Sec’y. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


One of the cruelest things that can be 
done to a child is to let it grow up with- 
out a knowledge of practical matters by 
which it can earn a living. I am moved to 
write this by a case that has just occurred 
in Erie, Pa., where a young girl has cow- 
mitted suicide because the one thing she 
tried to do failed. ‘The Philadelphia Ledger 
notes the case, and says: 


A more healthy view of work, opportu- 
nities and position mght have kepta young 
poetess of Erie. in this State, from rush- 
ing out of life in a recent season of disap- 
pointment. She was a pretty girl named 
Rose Smith, retined and educated as she 
was handsome. The child was only twenty, 
and had some little cleverness at turning 
verses, enough to give her the ambition to 
live by her pen. ‘hey could not have been 
great poems, or even brilliant ones, as the 
world kuows that, large or small, all such 
are welcome to the publishers as diamonds 
are to the South African overseer at Kim- 
berly. ‘They were probably of the medio- 
cre sort that a great name will sometimes 
float into temporary distinction, but never 
impose upon the reading public as worth 
reading for the second time. The poems 
came back to her as steadily. as they had 
gone out to the various magazine editors 
and newspaper editors. So the young 
girl, utterly broken down with disappoint- 
ment, took some morphine and ended her 
life. She was not able to support herself 
by the means and in the way her ambitious 
hopes had promised, and so she concluded 
life was not worth the struggle. Yet all 
around her, and certainly among bundreds 
of farmers’ wives in that part of the State, 
as everywhere through Pennsylvania, 
there were homes that would hav@gladly 
received her, where she could have had 
plentiful living and not over hard work; 
where at this very season, the fruit trees 
are blossoming and pictures are making 
worth any poet’s eye. ‘That any woman 
with a pair of hands and ordinary good 
sense should conclude there was only one 
way open to her for maintenance, is some- 
thing that reflects imbecility and ineffi- 
ciency upon the schools where the girl was 
taught. She had not learned the strength 
that comes of using various facilities and 
talents, but concluded too hastily that all 
of dignity was bound up for her in only 
one. 

There is always room in somebody’s 
house, and especially at this time of year 
in the country, for a pair of willing hands 
as helper in the house to overburdened 
mothers and housewives. And the reck- 
lessness that flung a young life away, be- 
cause poor poetry did not pay, shows that 
the worst of all training had been given 
that young girl. 


No wise business man invests all his 
property in one place, so that failure in 
one is failure in all. It should be the same 
with parents whose children must confront 
life. They should be equipped with more 
than one resource, and taught to respect 
work with the hands, and to feel that all 
honest work is honorable. L. 8. 


TROUBLING THE WATERS. 


When Henry Ward Beecher edited the 
Christian Union, the paper was staunchly 
in favor of woman suffrage. Under its 
present management, it is nominally 
neutral, but with a strong leaning to the 
wrong side. It admits communications, 
however, from both sides, and a number 
of admirable letters have lately appeared 
in its columus by Mrs. Ecob and other 
able writers, in behalf of equal rights. 

In its comments on the International 
Council, the Christian Union expressed sefi- 
ments so reactionary, not only in regard 
to woman suffrage, but also in regard to 
women’s work, wages, education, etc., as 
to call out a great deal of dissent from its 
readers. A lively discussion has followed, 
the editor defending himself rather feebly 
against the pointed wit and strong good 
sense of his correspondents. 

In last week’s paper, Oliver Johnson re- 
plies to the threadbare assertion that 
women can have suffrage whenever they 
want it, and that it is illogical on the part 
of the advocates of equal rights to argue 
with men, instead of devoting all their en- 
ergies to converting women. Oliver John- 
son says: 

“As one who has been an advocate of this 
cause for more than 


watched the 

take the li of mor cy I you to consider 
whether the ‘ 

side. Admitting, for the sake 











what you assume it to be, and that 

small chance for the of the un- 
il that obstacle has been , I still claim that 
the logic of the of the canse, so far from 
being at fault, is Se oie Pre ear © 
the mark, telling effect, insom that 


tion, but which they have now begun to outgrow. 
Nine times out of ten the woman who says she 
does not want suffrage is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, seeking to win male applause. In pro- 
portion as we convert the men to suffrage, such 
women will escape the temptation to cast dis- 
honor upon their womanhood by shirking the 
duties of citizenship. If it were true, therefore, 
that woman soffragists addressed their argu- 
ments ane to men, they would still be doing a 
work logically tending to win the favor of women 
also. But, instead of confining their appeals to 
one sex, they address themselves to both. Cer- 
tainly there is no lack either of earnestness or 
logic in what they say to women. Any one who 
is acquainted with the literature of woman guf- 
frage knows that it abounds in arguments de- 
signed and adapted to convince them that they 
ought to desire and seek the ballot, not only for 
their own sake, but as a means of promoting the 
best interests of their country. It that 
suff: is a right and a duty for them not less 
than for men, and that it is cowardly for them to 
shirk their responsibilities. How else than by 
just such teaching as this is it possible to over- 
come their opposition ? 

“But what shall be said of the ‘logic’ of those 
who assume that the ballot ought not to be ex- 
tended to women until it is known that a major- 
ity of them wart it? No rule of this sort has 
ever been applied when it was proposed to en- 
franchise large bodies of men. In all such cases 
the franchise has been extended upon broad 

nds of justice and public utility as well as 
ndividual right. Especially is this true of the 
extension of suffrage to emancipated slaves at 
the close of the Rebellion. It was seen and felt 
that without this their emancipation would be 
little better than a farce, and nobody thought of 
waiting for them to ask for the boon. hy, 
then, should the great body of intolligent women, 
who, after a careful examination of the whole 
subject, demand suffrage as their legitimate and 
sacred rigbt under a republican government, be 
compelled to wait for the conversion of those 
who are still under the dominion of ancient prej- 
udices? If a woman has a conscience against 
voting, she can refrain, as men do. If her objec- 
tion is not one of conscience, then, in view of the 
overwhelming public considerations that enter 
pan Hany question, it is hardly worthy of consid- 
eration.” 


An amusing story, illustrating the fal- 
lacy of the idea that a woman can be 
‘*represented” by her husband at the polls, 
is given by another correspondent of the 
Christian Union: 

“After municipal suffrage was granted to wo- 
men in Kansas, a lady— doubtless there are many 
such—who was wealthy, childless, having a very 
good husband, declined to register. ‘She had all 
the rights she wanted. Mr. ——, her husband, 
could represent her.’ A year after, the narrator 
of this story was again in that town. Mrs, —— 
was ready to register, declared her determination 
todoso What had wrought this great change ? 
Why, this woman had beautiful grounds around 
her home, that she took great pride in, and in 
that place the cows were permitted to run at 
large, and would get into ner fine dooryard and 
commit great damage. Soshe wished to register, 
so as to vote for a man for council who would be 
in favor of an ordinance against the cows. But 
of course her husband could represent her? No! 
he only cast one ballot, while if she voted it 
counted two agaiust the cows. 

“After hearing about the relief that Kansas 
mothers experienced when they were able to 
drive out the saloons, and could permit their 
boys to be out freely, knowing they were safe, 
one declared herself to be like the woman in 
Kansas, though the wish to vote was not from a 
desire to preserve a dooryard, but to protect the 
boys, not from cows but from the dram-shop. 
And for this, where is the mother, when she un- 
derstands the possibility that is to her, who 
will not merely desire to vote, but, more than 
that, will beg todo so? And if it is possible by 
this means to protect our boys, is it not a duty 
to vote ?” 

All this discussion of woman suffrage 
does good. Canning, a brilliant but exas- 
perating orator, once spoke disparagingly 
of the abilities of Percival, who was a gen- 
tler and more persuasive speaker. Lord 
Erskine said, ‘*‘Remember that you never 
speak without making an enemy, while 
Percival never speaks without making a 
friend.” No discussion of woman suffrage 
takes place without the conservative party 
making some enemies, and the liberal party 
winning some friends. A member of the 
Wisconsin Legislature who did not believe 
in woman snffrage once naively confessed 
that he disliked to have the subject dis- 
cussed, because the question ‘grew with 
agitation.” In the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, too, it is always thé opponents of the 
measure, never its advocates, who move 
to have the question voted upon without 
discussion. All this is significant. Diseus- 
sion is bad for the side that has the weak- 
er case. Probably the lively ventilation 
of the question in the Christian Union has 
done more good than if the paper had 
taken the right stand editorially. Many 
persons have come to a similar conclusion 
regarding the refusal of the Methodist 
General Conference to admit women. The 
whole subject will be thoroughly urgued 
and talked over in all the annual confer- 
ences, to which it has been referred, and 
the growth of interest ia the woman ques- 
tion at large will thereby be increased. 

A. 8. B. 





THE COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


A meeting was held at Wellesley Col- 
lege, last Saturday, members representing 
eight different colleges and universities be- 
ing present. The business session was 
held in the chapel, Mrs. Helen Hiscock 
Backus, of Brooklyn, N. Y., presiding. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, chairman of 
the committee on union with the Western 





, Association of Collegiate Alamnz, report- 
ed that no definite measures had been 
taken, owing to the serious illness of the 
president of the Western Association, but 
stated that a general feeling in favor of 
union prevailed. An invitation from Presi- 
dent Adams to hold the October meeting 
‘at Cornell University was accepted, A 
proposition to establish a travelling fel- 
lowship has been referred to Mrs. Chris- 
tine Ladd Franklin, of Baltimore, and the 
Philadelphia branch has been requested to 
consider the practicability of establishing 
an occupation bureau, to serve as a means 
of communication between woman college 
graduates desirous of securing employ- 
ment and persons having positions to be 
filled. Miss Alla W. Foster, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Miss Marion ‘Talbot, 
Miss Abby Leach, and Mrs. Martha Foote 
Crowe were announced as the committee 
on endowment of colleges to represent the 
association in its desire to strengthen the 
colleges already existing for women, and 
to discourage the establishment of new in- 
stitutions with inadequate endowments. 
The association has decided to investigate 
the causes which lead to the withdrawal 
of young women from college before the 
completion of the course, and a committee 
was appointed to supervise the work. Miss 
Frances W. Lewis, of the Rhode Island 
State Normal School, read a paper on ‘*The 
Value of Pedagogics to the College 
Graduate.” Miss Lewis’s paper was effec- 
tively supplemented by a detailed state- 
ment from Prof. Wenckebach regarding 
the attitude of American colleges to the 
subject and the courses in pedagogy now 
offered. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WoRCESTER. About three hundred per- 
sons met to hear Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
address the Woman Suffrage League of 
Worcester, on May 17. All were greatly 
pleased. There was piano music, and Mrs. 
Chant herself sang and played an original 
song, **The Skylark’s Lesson,” to the great 
delight of the audience. Prof. Roe, prin- 
cipal of the High School, presided, and 
made an impressive opening address. Next 
morning. by invitation, Mrs. Chant ad- 
dressed the scholars of the High School 
and deeply interestedthem. If Mrs. Chant 
ever returns to Worcester, she will re- 
ceive a hearty welcome. 


MALDEN. The Malden Woman Suffrage 
League, Friday evening, May 18 gave a 
reception and festival to their senator, 
Mr. Sleeper, and Representatives Milliken 
and Wilde, who had voted for woman suf- 
frage measures in the Legislature. It was 
a representative gathering of respected cit- 
izens, men and women, who took this way 
to express their pride in and gratitude to 
the gentlemen who had voted for the prin- 
ciples of representative government as 
applied to women. Their action was 
hailed as adding historic credit to the 
town, which in coming years it would be 
proud to quote. Miss Maria P. Wilson 
presided. Letters of sympathy were read 
from Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Parker 
Pillsbury. Choice musical selections were 
rendered. The address of welcome was 
made by ex-Mayor Coggan. Refresh- 
ments were served of cake, coffee and ice- 
cream, after which short speeches were 
made by Senator Sleeper and Representa- 
tives Wilde and Milliken. The latter told 
the story of the wrongs his own mother 
had suffered under the law. These h 
taught him lessons which he never forgot, 
as to the need women have of the ballot. 
Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell and Rev. Mr. 
Bailey of the Unitarian Society made 
short addresses, and the evening closed 
with a musical trio and a solo, under 
the direction of Mrs. H. E. Morey, of 
Malden. L. 8. 


Roxsury.—At the meeting of the Rox- 
bury Woman Suffrage League, May 19, at 


complete outline of the early history of 
the settlement of Boston and surround- 
ing towns was given by Miss R. F. Oliver. 
The paper by Miss Julia A. Sprague on 
“Changes in Woman’s Social Conditions” 
was an exceedingly clear and well-arranged 
statement of facts, helpful to earnest 
thought, and aroused an animated discus- 
sion at the close. Four vew members 
were admitted. It was voted to adjourn 
to the third Saturday in October. 
M. L. J. CURRIER, 
Pres. Roxbury W. S. L. 


LOWELL. Saturday evening, May 19, 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant gave a lecture under 
the auspices of the Woman Suffrage 
League, which aroused great enthusiasm, 
and was well reported in the papers. A 
reception was given to Mrs. Chant in the 
vestry of the church, previous to the lec- 
ture, and the opportunity of meeting her 
socially was much enjoyed. 


BeLMonT. A large and _ intelligent 
audience responded to the invitation of the 
Belmont League to a public meeting and 
reception, May 23. The lower Town Hall 
was well filled. Mrs. Whitney presided. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz made a brief address. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant made a most touch- 
ing and convincing speech showing the 
need of women in politics. Henry B. 
Blackwell made a brief closing ress 
urging the men and women of Belmont to 
send a woman suffrage senator and repre- 
sentative to the Legislature next year. A 
social reunion and collation in the upper 
hall followed. — 

CAMBRIDGE. The Cambridge Woman 
Suftrage met May 23 at the 
residence of Mrs. C. D. Cobb, Col. T. W. 
Higginson presiding. Baroness Gripen- 
berg, of Finland, gave an interesting dis- 





44 Highland Street, an interesting and. 
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NEWTON. The anuual meeting of the 
Newton Woman was held 
in the Unitarian Church parlors, West 
Newton, Tuesday evening, May 22. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year. 


President—Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Herbert Sawyer, Mrs. 
Charles Davis, Mr. Edwin F. Kimball. 

Secretary—Mr. 8. Warren Davis. 

Treasurer—Mr. James P. Tolman. 

Directors—Mrs. KE. N. L. Walton, Mrs. Flora 
D. Samson, Mrs. Kate Mead, Mrs. M. H. Cole, 
Mrs. Loring White, Mrs. J. M. Hastings, Mrs, 
8S. H. Newell, Mrs. G. P. Cutler, Mr. George 
Bean, Mr. George Crosby. 


At the conelusion of the business meet- 
ing the members of the society, with nu- 
merous friends, gathered in the audience- 
room of the church and listened to an 
interesting lecture by Mrs. Laura Ormis- 
ton Chant, delegate from Great Britain to 
the recent International Convention of 
Women. Her topic was, “The Duties of 
the Rich and Poor.” 


CHELSEA. Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould 
resided at the annual meeting of the 
helsea League, Wednesday evening, May 

22. Short speeches were made by mem- 
bers. Miss Gould read from the pam- 
phiet of Mr. Pellew. Lucy Stone spoke 
of the International Council. Old mem- 
bers renewed their membership, and new 
members joined the society. ‘hen a short 
social time followed, with introductions 
and cordial greetings to Mrs. Stove, and 
the meeting adjourned at 9.30 o’clock. 


BEVERLY. League No. 84 was organized 
at the home of Mrs. M. A. B. Norwood, 
on Friday, May 18, 1888, at 3 P. M. The 
officers elected were: 


President—Mrs. M. A. B. Norwood. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. John 1. Baker, Mrs. 
E. R. Barker, Rev. 8. B. Sweetser, Mrs. Clara 
A. Trask. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Estelle Barker. 

Executive Committee—Miss Mary B. Smith, 
Mrs, W. C. Hill, Mrs. Helen Morgan, Miss Clara 
Lamson, Miss H. C. Adams. 


Some of these ladies were beginning to 
ask why Beverly could have no League, 
while other towns all around them were be- 
ing organized. They will have a second 
meeting early in June. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant has spoken 
or will speaks for the Worcester, 
Springfield, Belmont, West Newton, Low- 
ell and Cambridge Leagues. She preaches 
at the Church of the Unity next Sunday 
at 10.30 A. M.; for the State W.C. ‘I’. U. at 
the Columbus Avenue M. E. Church at 3 
P. M., and in the Universalist Church for 
aA ama Woman Suftrage League at 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will be one of 
the speakers at the Columbus Avenue M. 
E. Church, on Sunday, at 3 P. M. 


CAMPELLO, the first League organized 
this year (No. 58), has had a remarkable 
growth and success in four months. ‘The 
last meetiug of the year was held May 25, 
at 2 P.M. 


WOBURN gave its last meeting to a re- 
view of the International Council. 


STOUGHTON. League No. 85 was or- 
ganized at the home of Rev. C. R. ‘I'enney, 
Wednesday, May 23, at 7.30 P. M. The 
following officers were elected : 


President—Mrs. A. A. Lamb. 

Vice-Pretidents—Rey. C. R. Tenney, Rev. J. 
Oldham, Mrs. Minda Cliftord. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss M. G. Capen. 

Executive Ci ittee—Mrs. Abby F. Gay, 
Mrs. Melissa Drake, Mrs. R. J. Capen, Mrs. 
8. E. Porter. 


Some good work was laid out for the 
summer months. 


Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 





MRS. WALLACE IN VERMONT. 


The appointments for Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace for the first week of her trip in 
Vermont are as follows: 





Brattleboro .........«0+. soeeesMay 31. 
Newbury ..ccceseeces.. -oeeedune 2, 3. 
POMChaM 2000 ccccccccccccccccecs June 4. 
St. Jobnsbury........seeeee ooo dune 5 
BOATIR  vecccaccececesoocesccese une 6 





Glover ......-. ° 
Barton Landing ..........+++++.Jdune 8. 
Irasburgh ..... eoeccesee dune 9, 10. 


mnt ap GhiaineS 
LETTER FROM REV. C. C, HARRAH. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In ‘the JOURNAL of May 5, I have read 
the letter from Frances B. Addy, calling 
my attention to the meaning of the word 
lalein, and my use of the text, “Let the 
woman keep silence, etc.,” in my tract 
on “Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Woman.” I believe all that the writer 
says with reference to the Greek word, 
but others do not. There was no room iD 
the tract for argument as to the meaning 
of the word lalein. I preferred not 
awaken controversy with our opponents, 
but aimed to fill the tract with thoughts 
and facts that it seems to me any reader 
of the English Bible and any reasonable 
or just person must accept. For the sake 
of the cause, I am thankful to all for the 
large circulation they are giving this 
tract. - C. C. HARRAH. 
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‘New York, May, 24, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our valued co-worker, Mrs. Eliza Put- 
pam Heaton, of Brooklyn, recently pub- 
lished an article in the Evening Mail and 
Express entitled “Her Fault is Her Sex.” 
{p it she graphically described the heart- 
sickening experiences of women who seek 


for employment in this great city. In 
order fully to realize what the difficulties 


would be of an attempt to obtain honest 
work, Mrs. Heaton herself started on a 
tour of the factories and shops of New 
York. Although not, of course, in any 
need of occupation, she made at each place 
her application for work. She was met 
only with refusals more or less curt and 
impatient. During part of her weary 
tramp she was accompanied by a young 
woman who was most desirous of obtain- 
ing employment, and to her the repeated 
repulses meant despair. In every case 
where application was made for work, the 
chances would have been better and the 
wages higher had the applicant been a 
man, for, as Mrs. Heaton truly says, the 
number of the unemployed compared to 
the whole number of persons needing work 
is much greater among women than among 
men, and those who do secure occupation 
are invariably paid less for their work on 
account of their sex, without any regard 
to their competency. 

Our State Labor Commissioner, Mr. 
Charles F. Peck, in his report on the in- 
dustrial condition of the women of New 
York, makes the astonishing statement 
that there are in this eity *‘over two hun- 
dred thousand women eurning their own 
living in various trades and professions.” 
As we have a female population of less 
than three hundred fhousand, this makes 
over two-thirds of the whole number who 
are laboring outside of the home. When to 
these are added the many women who work 
every day in their own families in the care 
ot their house or their children, it will be 
seen that an iomense majority of our 
women literally earn their own living. It 
should ulso be noted that a large propor- 
tion of these two hundred thousand women 
are married, so that the old supposition 
that men support their wives is, in very 
many instances, untrue. 

Here, then, we are confronted with the 
fact that more than two-thirds of our wom- 
en must work, or starve, or turn ivto the 
paths of vice as the last dreadful alterua- 
tive; yet that there is very little work tor 
women to do, and that, when they are given 
employment, it is invariably at a lower 
compensation than they would receive if 
it were not for their ‘unfortunate sex.” 

Recently, a leader among the working- 
women of the city called upon me, and I 
was heartily glad to learn from her that 
these facts were gradually opening the 
eyes of her associates to see that political 
enfranchisement would alleviate their con- 
dition, and that, while their exacting 
lives leave them little time for active co- 
operation with our reform, yet they are 
daily growing more interested in its sue- 


cess. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
—__——_—_e-o-o——_—_———_- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. HULDAH JUSTICE. 

A memorial paper was read before the 
New Century Club of Philadelphia, as fol- 
lows: : 

“The advancing years bear away, one by 
one, the elder members of our Club. To- 
day we record the decease of one of its 
founders. On the first day of April, Mrs. 
Huldah Justice finished her earthly work, 
and entered upon higher and fuller life. 
If the story of her life were written, it 
would be a narrative of fidelity to dutyy 
illustrated by persistent work conscien- 
tiously and quietly pursued until the close 
of her seventy-seventh year. The diligent 
watchfulness with which her domestic 
duties were constantly performed, did not 
confine her interest and sympathy to her 
own household. She responded heartily 
to the calls of suffering humanity. In the 
great moral conflict which has passed into 
history for the present generation to read, 
she was an actor. The summons which, 
more than half a century ago, went through 
our land for helpers in the work of ‘abol- 
ishing American slavery, elicited a quick 
response from her and her husband. And 
in that work they never faltered. 

“When it was accomplished, our friend 
gave her energies, as she had always given 
her sympathy, to other enterprises of 
Philanthropy. She was earnest and active 
in the promotion of the cause of temper- 
ance and of social purity, and especially 
in plans for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of women. Her fellow-laborers in the 
Management of the Woman’s Hospital in 
this city, will, in their keen sense of loss, 

honorable testimony to the value of 

her services in that institution. Her vacant 

Place here will remind us of our loss, and 

Wwe shall cherish her memory as an hon- 
= member of the New Century Club. 

‘So wonderfully did she retain her ac- 








tivity and vigor that she had no old age 
excepting in the number of her years. 
The last effort of her life was her attend- 
ance on a meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
Society, of which she was a member. On 
the following morning her brief illness 
commenced. 

“Truly it may be said that she did not 
lay down her work; it gently passed from 
her hands, as she went onward and upward 
on the bright Easter morning.” 





Rev. Dr. J. A. B. STONE, of Kalama- 
700, Mich., died suddenly on Saturday, at 
the age of seventy-nine. Dr. Stone was 
born in New Hampshire. He went to 
Michigan in 1843, and took the presidency 
of what is now Kalamazoo College, but 
was then known as a literary institute of 
the academic grade. For twenty years 
thereafter he and his wife conducted the 
college. As an editor, Mr. Stone was 
always on the side of anti-slavery, 
woman’s rights, and temperance. When 
the campaign for a suffrage amendment 
was made in Michigan, in 1874, Dr. Stone 
rendered valuable service. Of late years 
he has been leas active as age increased. 
A good, true man has passed away. Mrs. 
Stone will be remembered with tender 


sympathy at this time of bereavement. 
L. 8. 


ReEv. EDWIN THOMPSON, well known 
and much esteemed, died at bis home in 
Walpole, on ‘Tuesday, May 22. aged 
seventy-nine. Mr.'Thompson was one of the 
earliest abolitionists. ‘Those who remember 
that time will recall his cheery and self- 
forgetting service. He took endless, un- 
compensated toil for the slaves’ sake, and 
counted it joy to aid in any way. His 
memory was a storehouse of facts in re- 
gard to the anti-slavery movement, so 
that he often corrected the misstatements 
of those who wished to pervert the truth. 
Mr. Thompson in all his later years 
served the temperance cause with rare 
wisdom and fidelity. The cause of woman 
suffrage always had a supporting word 
from him. L. 8. 

JAMES Eppy, of Providence, died at his 
home Friday morning of last week, in his 
eighty-second year. Forty years ago he 
was widely known as au extensive dealer 
in art works, reproducing the old masters 
abroad and getting up extensive auction 
sales in this country. Although he was at 
one time allied with the Free Religious So- 
ciety and built a chapel on bis estate, in 
the vestry of which that society met, he 
subsequently held himself apart from them 
His remains were buried from his chapel 
on Sunday, and the services were the first 
ever held in the main room of the little 
church, which was built thirteen years 
ayo. 

See ee cot ee 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

San Francisco is to have a crematory. 

Twenty-one years’ faithful service en- 
titles a public school teacher to a pension 
in Wisconsin. 

Argonia, Kan., under its woman mayor 
has passed a peaceful year, with only two 
cases on its police docket. 

The women of Denver, Colo., voted very 
generally upon school questions at the 
recent election. 

A monument to the Empress Maria 
Theresa has just been unveiled in Vienna, 
with imposing ceremonies. 

Sia Sek Ong, the Chinese delegate to the 
Methodist General Conference, voted to 
admit the women. Verily, the last shall 
be first. 

The Indiana National W. S. A. held its 
annual meeting in Indianapolis May 15th 
and 16th. No report of the proceedings 
has yet been received. 

Miss Gabrielle Greeley, the only surviv- 
ing child of the great editor. is living a 
quiet and useful life at her country home 
near Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Col. Higginson is to deliver the oration 
before the literary societies of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas on Monday evening of com- 
mencement week, June 4th. 


Mrs. Emily Ripley Barnes, of Walpole, 


N. H., aged eighty-nine, and blind, is the 
author of a history of the Bellows family 
of that town, recently published. 


The Alumni and friends of Oberlin Col- 
lege are attempting to raise a fund for the 
college of $50,000, for a professorship to 
be named after President Fairchild. 

A Brooklyn young woman has a beau- 
tiful and curious table cover in stripes of 
white and golden brown. It is woven of 
the shore hair of her St. Bernard dog. 


George M. Pullman makes it his rule to 
pay women equal wages with men, when 
they doequal work. He has many women 
in his employ, and thinks highly of them. 


There are a few card photographs of 
Lueretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child and 
Ww. Lloyd Garrison for sale at the office 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Price 25 cents. 





Ata meeting a few weeks since of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Unitarian Conference 
of Cincinnati, sixty ladies were present; 
and, after a lively debate, all but two voted 
for woman sufirege. 

Some two hundred Methodist delegates, 
who served under Gen. Grant in the war, 
ealled upon Mrs. Grant last week, Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk presenting them individ- 
ually. 

New York girls have taken to wood 
carving, and already there are several pro- 
fessional teachers of the art in that eity. 
It is hoped that this will prove a new and 
remunerative occupation for women. 

The Social Science Club, composed of 
Kansas and Missouri women, held their 
semi-annual convention in Kansas City, 
Mo., May 10 and 11. The papers pro- 
nounced it a model convention. 


Charles Dickens’ nurse, Mary Weller 
Gibson, who lately died, was generally re- 
garded as the prototype of Mary, the pret- 
ty heusemuid in the “Pickwick Papers.” 
She always upheld the theory that Micaw- 
ber was a portrait of Dickens’ father. 


The School Committee of Boston did 
well to grant the petition of various char- 
itable societies for leave to establish ‘*sand 
gardens” in the public school yards, where 
children, in the long summer days, can 
play, safe from the dangers of the street. 


In the Liberator prospectus for 1838 Mr. 
Garrison said: ‘*As our object is universal 
emancipation—to redeem woman as well 
as man from a servile to an equal condition 
—we shall go for the rights of woman to 
their utmost extent.” 


Those who attend the annual meeting of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, should take the opportunity to 
secure a supply of tracts, for free distri- 
bution the coming summer; and also 
to renew their subscription to the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. 

Advocates of eyual rights will notice 
the meeting of the N. W.5S. A. of Mass. 
in the Meionaon, next ‘Tuesday evening. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and friends of suf- 
frage from abroad, will be present. It is 
hoped that all who can will improve the 
opportunity to hear these eminent women. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake will .visit 
California this summer. On her return 
she will speak in Nevada, Colorado, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, lowa, and other States on 


Ahe route. Suffrage societies desiring to 


secure her for lectures, can address her, 
149 East 44th Street, New York City. 


Among the employments suggested for 
women as having ‘tmoney in them” are: 
poultry raising, bee culture, rose culture, 
serving meals to several families in a 
neighborhood, professional shopping, and 
keeping for sale the roots, seeds and bulbs 
of wild flowers. 

Last year, in Norton, Kan., there were 
58 women who voted. This year there 
were 150. They did the week’s washing 
and put their homes in order before going 
to the polls, and are said almost without 
exception to have cast their ballots for the 
best man. 

During the recent C. B. & Q. strike, En- 
gineer Horton, in the face of the strikers, 
took his engine out of the Santa Fé yards 
in Argentine, Kan., for its usualtrip. His 
wife went with him as fireman. Mrs. Hor- 
ton ran a train from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Pueblo, Col., during a strike in 1887. 


In accordance with a previous offer, the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL is mailed for four 
weeks free to a number of persons whose 
names have been given us as likely to be 
interested in the questions it discusses. 
No bill will be sent, and the paper will be 
discontinued at the end of the four weeks, 
unless otherwise ordered. 

The youngest daughter of John Wanna- 
maker, of Philadelphia, has a little house 
built on her father’s grounds, furnished 
throughout and containing everything 
that a Jarger house would have—a kitchen, 
dining-room, parlor, chamber, etc., only 
everything is about one-half or one-third 
the usual size. It is very ‘‘cute.” 


Mr. George Pellew, of the Suffolk bar, 
contributed to a recent number of Educa- 
tion an admirable article on the importance 
of women’s voting for school committee. 
The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation bas published it in tract form, and 
copies for free distribution can be had at 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, 3 Park 
Street. It should have a wide circulation. 


Visitors who call at the Woman's Jour- 
NAL office during anniversary week are 
requested to notice the fine portrait of 
John G. Whittier, lately presented by 
our neighbors, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The serene face of the Quaker poet seems 
to look down benignantly on all busy 
workers in the good cause he loves so 


. well. 


The W. C. T. U. of Kansas have been 
granted a permanent place on the pro- 
gramme aud grounds of the popular Ot- 
tawa Assembly. Every day, from 9 to 10 
A. M., they hold a temperance training 





school. They have invited the Missouri 
W. C. T. U. to co-operate in building a 
W. C. T. U. hall during the coming year. 

The Woman’s Congress for” 1888 will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., by invitation of the 
Woman’s Club of that city. One promi- 
nent feature this year will be the reports 
of the vice-presidents upon the intellectual, 
moral and industrial needs of the women 
in their own States or sections, the report 
to embody a reply to the question, **Where 
is the work of women in your State or sec- 
tion equal to that of man; where superior ; 
and where inferior?” 

This is the era of woman. It has been 
found not in keeping with the Divine plan 
to attempt to carry on this world with half 
its forces. As some one aptly puts it: The 
flag of humanity has been at half mast. 
The vessel has been drifting about, with 
half its crew down in the hold with the 
hatches nailed upon them. The laborer 
has been at his work with one arm bound 
up very tenderly, but firmly, in a sling. 
This is not God's plan. Male and female 
created He them for the work of life.— Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper. 

Few subjects are more important than 
the wise training of young children, and 
everything relating to kindergarten work 
has therefore a special interest. ‘The lat- 
est contribution to the literature of the 
subject is The Kindergarten, a handsome 
illustrated magazine published by Dr. 
Alice B. Stockham, 161 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, and edited by Cora L. Stockham 
and Emily A. Kellogg. This magazine 
aims to be the exponent of the most ad- 
vanced thought in kindergarten work. It 
will be devoted to the training of young 
children in both home and school, simpli- 
fying and reducing to practice the teach- 
ings and methods of the best authorities. 
Eminent kindergarteners will contribute 
regularly to its pages, demonstrating their 
methods with faithfulness and simplicity. 
The paper and print are excellent, the con- 
tents varied and interesting, and the red 
cover alone would commend it to the chil- 
dren. Price, $2.00 per year. 

The New York Herald says of the ex- 
clusion of women from the Methodist Con- 
ference: ‘Is it because women are less in- 
telligent than men? That would be an odd 
assertion, and a clergyman would need to 
have great courage to make it, even in the 
bosom of his family. We have dangerous 
explosives in abundance in this scientific 
age, but none to compare with a statement 
of that sort. Besides, it would lack the 
merit of truthfulness. It may be uncom- 
plimentary to the masculine gender, but 
the cold, bard fact is that a woman’s brain 
is a good deal like a man’s, and not infre- 
quently more so. Is it because women 
lack executive ability, or devotion to the 
cause of religion, or breadth of view, or 
sentiment, or emotion, or consistency? In 
all these respects experience shows that 
genius and capacity for successful work 
are about evenly distributed between the 
two sexes, and that the judgment of women 
in matters pertaining to the church is as 
safe and sound and conservative as that of 
men.” 








A GREAT BATTLE 


Is coptnntty going on in the human system. 
The demon of impure blood strives to gain vic- 
tory over the constitution, to ruin health, to drag 
victims to the grave. A good reliable medicine 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the weapon with 
which to defend one’s self, drive the desperate 
enemy from the field, and restore peace and bod- 
ily health for many years. Try this peculiar 
medicine. 





Guoves for riding, driving and travelling, at 
Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 


GLOVES. 


For street, driving and travelling occasions; also 
a complete stock of Silk and Taffeta Gloves, at 


“*THE RED GLOVE,” 53 West Street, 
MISS M. F. FISK. 


LADIES ! 


TORER’S BLEACHERY, for twenty-five years 

at 673 Washington St., has removed to Central 

Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, nearly opposite 

Temple Place. Spring styles for hats and bonnets 
now ready. 


LADIES ! 











ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


| The Ladies’ Favorite. 


a ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
E75} Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical! 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya, Baxine Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 4 


J, & J. DOBSON. 


Wilton ~ ‘Carpets 
Wilton Velvet Carpets 
Brussels Carpets 








Extra Super Carpets. 
3-Ply _ Carpets 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Moquettes, $1.15, reduced from $1.60 
Brussels, .90, “ “ 4,46 
Tapestries, .66, “ “ 16 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 
MY By ORY OF THE WAR 
By Mary A. Livermore 


Her own narrative of “Four Years’ Personal Expert- 
ence as Field and Hospital Nurse.” It portrays the 
Womanly or ‘ Heavenly" side of the War, its Lights and 
Shadows ‘as a woman saw \y ight, Pure, and Good, 
full of “daughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin 

athos, it sells at signe to all. Splendid ®teel-Plates, and 

te r ‘mile. 
Y en and Women Agents. #100 to 
#20 « month made. istance no hindrance, for 
we Pay Freights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


New Books. 


In Nesting Time. 
By Oxive Tuorne MILLER, author of “Bird- 
Ways,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This book, like “Bird-Ways,” shows how careful and 


amous old Battl 1 richly colored in 
The “ booming” book for 








1 sympathetic an observer of birds Mrs. Miller is, and 


how admirable a reporter of bird life and character. 


Tenting at Stony Beach. 
By Maria L. Poor. 16mo, $1.00. 


Miss Pool tells how a delightful summer was passed by 
two ladies in a tent on the New England‘ seacoast, and 
encourages others to go and do likewise. Itis written 
very attractively, and altogether is an unusually charm- 
ing summer book. 


The Argonauts of North Liberty. 


A new Story by Bret Harte. 18mo, $1.00. 





*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by matt, posts 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, © WASHINGTON, D. 0. 








Hours we Sante TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 to M. 
Ponca if 2 Pe Terms, $1.50 to $8 per day. 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M, MRS. D. S. STOCKHAM, 
Same Hours on Sundays. PROPRIETOR. 
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Tap'try Brussels Carpets 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
THE STAR OF LIBERTY. 
BY ELISABETH A. KINGSBURY. 

Tune :—“Beulah Land.” 


That blessed star is shining bright 
Behind the dusky clouds of night. 
Fierce winds may rage and thunders roar, 
But that light beameth evermore. 


Cuo.—O Liberty! Sweet Liberty! 
Thy glorious face we soon shall see. 
Soon in this broad and mighty land, 
Women with men will equ..! stand. 
Then will we sing, in accents free, 
The star, the star of liberty! 


And see! those clouds are scattering fast, 
A greater light hus come, at last. 

The mists of prejudice and fear 

Are vanishing ;—the air is clear.—Chorus. 


Now men will find that it is best 

To yield to Wisdom s high behest ; 
Must faithful to the nation be, 

By making every woman free.—Chorus. 


Then will the people, firm and strong, 
Succeed in quelling vice and wrong; 
Justice and peace will then prevail 
On every hill, in every dale.—Chorus, 
So we will work with all our might, 
Until we gain this precious right. 
Then we can sing in accents free, 
The star, the star of liberty! 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
eee — -- 


THE BALM OF GILEAD TREES. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 





Does the wind blow from Paradise’ 
What fragrance fills the breeze? 

Look up against the cloudless sky— 
The Balm of Gilead trees! 

Spring’s incense-bearers, all the air 
Their strong rich perfume floods, 

And gleam like gold upon their boughs 
Their balsam-dripping buds. 

But what sweet thing is left me now . 
But wakes a thought that’s sad? 

Their fragrance speaks of vanished smiles, 
And love that once I had: 

Nay, wait—I have / ’tis perfect love 
That casteth out all fear. 

Why weep o’er partings, when the time 
To meet again draws near? 

Then let this thought make dovhly sweet 
The memory-haunted breeze, 

And bid my heart grow: strong beneath 


The Balm of Gilezd trees! 
ad —Harper’s Bazar. 
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PUSSY WILLOW. 


BY MARY E. BLANCHARD. 











Pussy Willow in the sun, 

Holding straight your clusters dun, 
Silver-gray and pearly-white, 

Well you glisten in the light, 

As you thrill from root to spray 
While “the spring comes up this way,”’ 
With a glimmer at your feet 

Of the marsh-wave, cool and sweet, 
Where a shred of cloud serene, 
And a bit of azure sheen 

Like bright leaflets floating lie 
Ripple-rocked to lullaby ; 

Willow, Willow, Willow mine, 
Bravely in the light you shine. 


Fast the spring comes down the air, 
Flinging promise everywhere, 
Blowing blade and leaf asunder 

Here and there the south tank under, 
Strokes you on your silky hair, 
Shakes your brown stems, slim and fair, 
Thrums them till a happy tune 
Wakes afresh the chilly noon; 

And the robin tries his wing 

Whilst your rods are blossoming. 
How he longs for milder days 

And the green of woodland ways! 
How he listens to the earth 

As insensate things have birth! 


Plashing falls the April rain, 
Bird-like soars the wind again ; 
And the clouds sail on apace, 
And you sway with freer grace. 
And the raindrops drip and drip 
Dew-like from your every tip— 
And as ever through the wet 

I behold you shining yet. 

Now again the sun is out, 
Putting all the storm to rout, 
And your bronze and gray—behold! 
Glow with splendors manifold, 
Crystal, amber, flame of star 
All commingled, such you are. 


Glisten, glisten, bend and blow 

Stem and bud with globes of rain, 

For in all the spring, I know, 

None shall see your like again, 

Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, 

Willow, Willow, Willow, Willow! 
—Portiand Transcript. 
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TYRANT TOM, 
AND HOW HE WAS REFORMED. 


BY MARY L. B. BRANCH. 


When I was twelve years old my mother 
sent me to spend a month with some friends 
of hers in Canterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Ridge- 
way, who had no children of their own, 
and so were always inviting other peo- 
ple’s. I had been there once before, and 
was glad enough to be invited again. This 
time I expected to meet two of my cousins 
there, Tom and Fanny Hedden, whom I 
had not seen since I was old enough to re- 
member. Mr. Ridgeway met me at the 
train. Almost my first question was 
whether the Hedden children had come. 
Yes, they had been there a week. As we 
drove up to the house, I saw a boy’s head 
thrust out of one of the windows, and then 
withdrawn. ‘‘That’s Tom!” I thought. 

Dear, kind-hearted Mrs. Ridgeway met 
me at the door, kissed me on each cheek, 
and led me into the parlor, where a pale 
little girl sat by the window, evidently 
waiting for me. 

‘*Here’s Maidie!” said Mrs. Ridgeway. 








“Now you can brighten up, Fanny, and 
have « good time!” 

So this was my cousin Fanny. I sat 
down and looked at her; smiled, and she 
smiled back again; so then we were ac- 
quainted, The first thing I sald was to 
ask Fanny what book she had in her lap. 

“Oh, it’s a beautiful fairy book!” she 
exclaimed, her large gray eyes lighting. 
*[ have read it through three times. It 
tells about enchanted princesses, and talk- 
ing birds, and gold castles and fairies.” 

“Dll read it, too,” I said, ‘and then to- 
gether we can play we are the princesses.” 

“Oh, won't that be splendid!” cried 
Fanny. ‘You and I are to have the same 
room, and we can play there, for Tom 
can’t come in, because there is a key.” 

I was surprised when she said that, for 
I thought it would be fun to have Tor 
play too. Fanny then went on to tell me 
that there were some more splendid books 
she had found up garret. She had read 
two of them, ‘*The Citizen of Prague” and 
*The Old London Bridge,” but Tom had 
hidden all the rest. I made up my mind 
to find them. ‘ 

By this time lamps were lit and supper 
was ready. Tom sat opposite me. He had 
red cheeks and bright black eyes, and he 
was a little taller than I, ‘‘about a year 
taller,” I thought. Mr. Ridgeway asked 
him what he had been doing all the after- 
noon, and he said, ‘‘Making mill-wheels.” 
I thought I should like Tom. 

The next day I saw more of him. Fanny 
and I were in our room playing a fairy 
story. Fanny was the lovely princess with 
long, fair locks. She had unbraided her 
hair to make it more like, and held her 
head proudly. Right in the midst we 
heard Tom’s step. The key, not. being 
turned, failedto keep him out. He walked 
in as if he had a right, and fixed his black 
eyes on Fanny. 

‘*Hippity !” he exclaimed. 

Fanny looked at him imploringly, and 
then at me, but said nothing. 

‘‘Hippity!” said Tom again sternly. 

Fanny moved uneasily in her chair, her 
pale face flushed. 

‘*Hippity!” shouted Tom, advancing a 
step. 

Fanny slipped out of her chair and stood 
erect with her hands at her side. 

“Hop!” said Tom quietly. 

And the poor child hopped three steps. 

Tom departed whistling. Fanny sat 
down again with tears of mortification in 
her eyes. I was furious. 

“That’s the way he does!” said the hu- 
miliated little princess. ‘*‘No matter what 
I am doing, I have to mind him.” 

‘But what makes you?” I exclaimed in- 
dignantly. ‘J wouldn’t mind!” 

**T can’thelp it,” she said meekly. ‘*Once 
I didn’t mind, and Tom shut me up.” 

“I never heard of such a brother,” [-re- 
plied. ‘‘I’d like to see him shut me up.” 

We locked the door and went back to 
our play. Wesaw Tom no more that day 
except at meals. I suppose he was trying 
his mill-wheels in some brook, for he 
looked very bright and busy, and his 
sleeves were muddy. If it had been my 
brother Harry, I know Fanny and [ would 
have gone to the brook too. 

Tom and I declared war that very even- 
ing. He came strolling out into the porch 
where we were, and told Fanny to go up- 
stairs and bring his boots! 

I put my arm around her and held her 
down. “Sheshan’t go! Go yourself, you 
great, lazy boy!” 

He stared at me a minute and—went 
himself. 

“Oh, dear!” shivered the poor little 
creature, ‘‘now he’ll tease you, too!” 

‘*But what makes him such a bad boy ?” 
I asked. **Doesn’t your mother scold him ?” 

‘*Poor mamma is sick, you know,” said 
Fanny, ‘‘and nurse takes care of us when 
we are not at school. Nurse likes Tom. I 
don’t ever tell mamma, because she mustn’t 
be worried.” 

The evening was spent in the sitting- 
room, and Tom was pleasant enough to 
everybody. He always was when the fami- 
ly were together. If I had only seen him 
then I should have thought him a splendid 
boy. The Ridgeways did not have many 
playthings for small visitors, but they had 
pictures and all sorts of curiosities. On 
this particular evening, Mr. Ridgeway 
took down a great box of shells. They 
were perfect beauties and of many kinds. 
They must have come from all the different 
seas in the world. Mr. Ridgeway’s broth- 
er was a sailor, and he had brought them 
home from time to time. Tom and Fanny 
and I amused ourselves by picking out ail 
the shells of a kind and setting them in 
rows. : 

. “These fluted speckled ones make me 
think of turkeys,” I said. 

“And those little pointed red ones look 
like strawberries,” Fanny added. 

“I’m sure that rough, bristling fellow is 
enough like a bear,” said Tom, entering 
into the fancy. ‘Say, let’s have a farm 
and name them all!” 

That promised to be fun. We were sur- 
prised at our own success in naming them, 





You wouldn’t believe, unless you tried it, 
how much sbells resemble all sorts of ani- 
‘mals. Even Mr. Ridgeway laid down his 
paper and looked and smiled, when Tom 
declared the two big red-shaded shells 
were oxen and the scallops were fantailed 
pigeons. Fanny decided the little rice- 
shells to be white mice and chipping birds, 
told apart by their color, and funny little 
tom-toms were chickens. I said the fairy 
nautilus was a lovely white peacock, and 
the small, smooth, dotted brown shells 
were pussy-cats, and the large ones cows. 
Then there were broad, shallow shells 
lined with rainbow pearl, which resem- 
bled clear springs of water. Pigs and 
ducks were not lacking, and there was a 
brown dromedary, as well as Tom’s brist- 
ling bear. A dozen milk-white shells, of 
one kind, a very pretty shape, we with one 
voice declared were fleecy sheep. 

At last we decided to divide the shells 
into three parts, so as to have a farm 
apiece, to arrange as each saw fit. We di- 
vided them just as they came, and traded 
afterward. I sold ‘I'om the bear, and half 
my turkeys, for the white peacock and 
two fantail pigeons. He had one ox, and 
he traded all his sheep to Fanny for the 
other. She was just crazy after the sheep, 
they were so white and pretty, and she 
bought all mine with her strawberries and 
pussy cats. 

Then we began farming; Fanny called 
her sheep into a pasture, on the corner of 
the table, and I made a great flutter and 
outcry with my hens and chickens and cats. 

**Haw, gee! Gee Buck,” called out Tom 
to his oxen, as he set them ploughing ; and 
then a chipping bird twittered on my 
ground, and the cows went to the spring 
to drink. 

‘Ugh, ugh, ugh!” growled Tom’s bear, 
jumping over on Fanny’s farm and chasing 
her pretty sheep. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, Tom!” cried Fanny, 
wholly carried away by the play, and in 
real terror for her pets. 

“OQ Tommy, don't tease your sister,” 
said Mrs. Ridgeway good-naturedly, and 
Tom subsided. 

We had rare fun all the evening, and de- 
termined to play again the next evening, 
so we put our shells away separately when 
bed-time came. Mrs. Ridgeway gave us a 
shelf in her closet. 

The next morning Tom began his pranks 
again. Fanny asked me to go with her to 
feed her lamb, but when we reached the 
pen the lamb was notthere. Fanny called 
and called in great alarm, and presently 
we heard a doleful bleating from the tool- 
house. We ran quickly, opened the door, 
and there, at the top of the stairs was 
the lamb, frightened to death because it 
couldn't get down. 

**] know Tom did it,” said Fanny, all in 
tears. ‘It never would have got there it- 
self. He tolled it up with salt, and left it!” 

“It’s a shame!” I exclaimed, and run- 
ning up the stairs, I took the lammie in 
my arms and brought itdown. I was sure 
I saw a rim of black curly hair over a box, 
so for ‘l'om’s benefit | expressed myself 
forcibly about bad, cruel boys. 

That afternoon I went to call on Kitty, 
whom I had known when I was in Canter- 
bury before. Mrs. Ridgeway called after 
me not to stay to tea, for she knew Kitty 
would coax me. 

I walked down the sunny streets to Kit- 
ty’s house, only to find her not at home. I 
did not see Mrs. Ridgeway when I came 
back, and Fanny was in her room as I had 
left her, with her fairies. Just then it oc- 
curred to me that now was a good time to 
find those splendid story books that ‘Tom 
had hidden. He had gone fishing, I knew, 
so I should not be interrupted. I ran light- 
ly up the garret stairs without stopping to 
tell Fanny, and found myself in a curious, 
dim, old cobwebby place with one win- 
dow. By that window was Tom’s work- 
bench, which was strewn with vog-wheels 
and little balls and cranks and all sorts of 
things whittled out of wood. 

‘*Oh dear, I do wish he was a nice boy!” 
; saidto myself, looking at them admiring- 


No sign of the books there. I turned 
toward a door that led into an unused 
room. There stood a great blue chest fast- 
ened with a padlock. I was almost sure 
the books were in it; I wished I had the 
key. I took hold of the padlock and jerked 
it impatiently. To my surprise it opened 
in my hand at once; I don’t suppose Tom 
had any key himself to lock it with. I 
lifted the chest lid and there, sure enough, 
were the books. I pulled out one and 
looked at it, ‘‘Marion and his Men,” and 
opening at random I began to read. I 
heard some one coming upstairs, but 1 did 
not look around. Suddenly my door was 
closed with a slam, and I heard a bolt 


drawn. 
“Ive caught you at it, Miss Meddle- 


some!” cried Tom, exultantly. ‘Beg my 
pardon and promise not to touch those 
books again, and I’ll let you out.” 

“Not if I stay here a week!” was my in- 
stant reply. Iam not sure that I had not 
been longing for some such chance for de- 
fiance. 





‘You'll get tired of that,” said Tom, 
strolling oft across the garret to his work- 
bench. I went on reading, sitting on the 
floor by the window. After three-quarters 
of an hour or so, he came again to the 
door. 

“Beg my pardon, and I'll let you out,” 
he said. 

“T shan’t do it!” 

“Well, I'm going down stairs, and you'll 
have to stay here all night!” 

I heard his retreating steps, and went 
on unconcernedly with my book. Com- 
mon-sense told me he would not dare 
to leave me there all night. I read on and 
on, and wanted no better entertainment. 
At last [found by the waning light that 
the afternoon was passing. I should not 
be able to read much longer. Just as the 
room was growing quite dim, I heard 
Tom coming. 

‘*One more chance,” he said, expectant- 
ly. ‘Beg pardon now!” 

“No, thank you!” 

‘You'd better! It'll be awful dark ina 
minute, and if you scream nobody could 
hear you.” 

“*T don’t care,” I said. 

‘Very well!” Off he went again. I 
pulled a number of books out of the chest 
and arranged them on the floor for a pil- 
low. ThenI aydown. Mrs. Ridgeway, 
of course, would think I had stayed to tea 
at Kitty’s; but after a while she would 
send for me, and then there would bea 
search, and Tom would be found out. It 
would be lonesome, of course, and very, 
very dark, and I was getting extremely 
hungry. But I had never been afraid in 
the dark in my life; and I was willing to 
sacrifice one meal to conquer that tyrant. 
The lonesomeness was the worst, and, to 
make it more impressive, two or three 
mice came out and scampered over the 
floor. I found some crumbs in my pocket 
and threw tothem. Then I thought over 
all I meant to do the next day, and then I 
began to counta thousand. I suppose I 
fell asleep doing that; for asleep I cer- 
tainly was when Tom spoke again through 
the door. 

‘*Ready to beg pardon now?” 

Iroused up. ‘No, master Tom!” 

His voice sounded anxious. ‘Well, 
you’re a tolerably brave girl! I don’t 
know but I’ll let you out on that score, if 
you won’t tell.” And he unbolted the 
door. 

But now it was my turn; I told him 1 
didn’t care about going yet. 

He grew urgent. ‘*O, come along,” he 
said; ‘‘Mr. Ridgeway has gone over to 
Kitty Sherman’s for you, and there’ll be a 
row when he comes back, if you don’t 
come.” 

“All right!” I answered coolly. 

“Oh, come, now, Maidie, do!” he began 


to entreat. ‘‘I’ll do anything for you if 
you will, andif you won’ttell. Dohurry, 
Maidie!” 


“Tom,” said I, loftily, ‘I will go down, 
and not tell the Ridgeways, if you will beg 
my pardon and promise not to hide the 
books.” 

He hesitated. It came hard. But just 
then we heard Mr. Ridgeway slamming 
the front gate. 

‘*Pshaw! 1 never saw such a girl,”’ he 
muttered. ‘Well, then, beg your pardon, 
Maidie, and you can do what you like with 
the books. Do hurry.” 

On the way down stairs Tom had curi- 
osity enough to ask what I had been doing 
up there all the time. I told him I fed the 
mice, and took a nap. He whistled. 

I got down stairs just in time to prevent 
a general alarm. Mr. Ridgeway laughed 
when I told him I had fallen asleep up 
garret. 

**You’re a case, Maidie!” he exclaimed. 
“Last time you were here, you went to 
sleep on the hay-mow, I believe.” 

‘“*You must have some supper, Maidie,”’ 
said dear Mrs. Ridgeway, bustling about. 
Everything had been cleared away, but I 
had a regular little feast before me in no 
time. 1 ate with a relish, enjoying Tom’s 
look of discomfiture. 

‘*Make haste, Maidie,”’ said Fanny, ‘‘so 
we can get at the shell farms.” 


So I made haste, and before long we 
had our shells all out on the table again. 
Tom was very much absorbed in loading 
his dromedary and making his bear stand 
up, and I was driving my cows to the 
spring to drink, when there was a sudden 
great cry of distress from Fanny. Six of 
her beautiful little white fleecy sheep 
were gone. She had been looking through 
her shells over and over, to find her flock, 
but six were gone. 

‘‘And I put them all so safe at the end 
of the shelf!” she said, ‘with a paper over 
them. Mrs. Ridgeway, do you,suppose 
you could have knocked them off when 
you went for the jam?” 

““Why no, pet,” said our hostess. ‘That 
was on a different shelf. But we will 
take a lamp and look.” 

So Fanny and she searched every corner 
for the little white sheep shells, but all in 
vain. Fanny was almost crying. Tom 
looked up quizzically, and said: 





asked. 

“No, sir,” replied Tom, promptly. 

“Glad of that, my boy! I didn’t know 
but that you had hidden them to tease 
your sister.” 

Tom was silent, and fidgeted with his 
turkeys. I called Fanny to sit down and 
play, for I was going to set the chipping. 
birds in pairs on the fence between us. 

“I don’t want to play,” she said, mourn. 
fully, **I was going to wash and shear my 
sheep to-night, but they’re almost 4!) 
gone, and I can’t play.” 

She sat down, however, and picked out 
her white mice, but the tears kept coming 
into her eyes for the loss of her sheep, 
We did not play long, it was so late, and 
this time we carried our shells to our 
room. After Fanny and I were in bed | 
told her how I had found the books, and 
how Tom locked me up, and, triumph of 
triumphs, how he had begged my pardon 
at last. 

“Did Tom do that?” said Fanny, breath- 
lessly, and in what I must call a regretful 
tone, as if, after all, she had a sisterly 
pride in her tyrant. I was disgusted with 
her. 

Dear Mrs. Ridgeway did all she could 
for our happiness each day, and had 
scarcely any idea of how much trouble 
Tom slyly made us. We never knew 
when we might not find hartshorn in our 
cologne bottles, or a broom dressed up in 
my clothes waiting for us behind the door. 
One day Fanny’s doll hung suspended by 
a string from our window blind for severu! 
hours, and we hunted the house all over 
for it, and never found out where it was, 
till we went to walk in the garden and hap- 
pened to look up. Beside, Tom had twice 
more pounced upon her with that dreadful 
‘*Hippity!” which Fanny never dared re- 
sist. 

One morning we watched Tom going 
gaily down the lane with a pail of worms, 
a basket of lunch and a fishing-pole. We 
wanted to go, too, but of course he would 
not let us. So we turned back into the 
house, and prepared for a long quiet day 
indoors, piecing blocks for good Mrs. 
Ridgeway’s album-quilt. 

After dinner some ladies called on Mrs. 
Ridgeway. Shall I ever forget that after- 
noon! They were all in the parlor, and 
the door was open. We girls were in there, 
too, on our good behavior, but presently 
Mrs. Ridgeway, who was talking about 
honey-suckles, sent me to gather a cluster 
of the Persian that bloomed all over the 
end of her veranda. As I stood there, fill- 
ing my hands, Tom came up the path, and 
such a figure! He was muddy, dripping, 
his clothes torn, and he had his boots and 
one fish in his hands. 

*‘O,.Maidie, say, is there anybody in the 
parlor?’ he asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, there are three ladies calling,” I 
said, ‘“‘and Kitty Sherman. What have 
you been doing, Tom?” 

**O, never mind!” he replied, in a great 
hurry. ‘There was another boy, and we 
fooled, and Ifellin. Can’t you see! Say, 
shut the parlor door, won’t you, Maidie, 
so I can get past? Hang a place with no 
back stairs!” 

“I don’t know,” I said, coolly, remem- 
bering all Tom’s trespasses. 

“Oh, come now, Maidie, do, there's a 
good girl! I don’t want them to see me 
looking so. Hurry!” 

“You do look awful,” I answered. 
**How Kitty would laugh at you!” 

‘Ugh! how cold this water is!” said 
Tom, shivering. ‘Hurry up, Maidie, I'll 
do anything for you if you will go shut 
that door!” 

“Will you?” said [, asa swift plan of 
retribution darted through my mind. 
“Then, Hippity!” 

‘*What!” exclaimed Tom, his face flush- 
ing red. 

**Hippity !” I repeated, ‘tand you’d bet- 
ter hurry, or they'll come out.” 

**You are the ugliest girl I ever saw,” 
he said, desperately ; but he took the posi- 
tion for all that, he was so terribly anxious 
to get up stairs unseen. 

“Hop!” I commanded, showing 10 
mercy. Andhedidit. Tom, tyrant Tom, 
hopped three steps in his wet clothes. 
But he was too angry to speak. 

‘Now you know how Fanny feels,” | 
said, tripping lightly into the hall and 
closing the parlor door. Tom rushed by 
me up the stairs; he went very fast, too 
fast in fact, for on the topmost stair he 
atumbled. 

“OQ, Tom, are you hurt?” I called out, 
for he had uttered a sharp exclamation. 

He wouldn’t answer me, but picked 
himself up and limped off to his room. 

I began to be ashamed of my triumph. 
It occurred to me that it was a very meat 
thing to take such an advantage of Tom's 
forlorn situation. I went into the parlor 
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eagerly. 
three ladies calling,” I 
Sherman. What have 
‘om ?”” 
!” he replied, in a great 
‘as another boy, and we 
1. Can’t you see! Say, 
ljoor, won’t you, Maidie, 
Hang a place with no 


’ IT said, coolly, remem- 
respasses. 
vy, Maidie, do, there's a 
't want them to see me 
y!” 

awful,” I answered. 
d laugh at you!” 
d this water is!” said 
‘Hurry up, Maidie, I'll 
you if you will go shut 


‘id [, as a swift plan of 
d through my mind. 


med Tom, his face flush- 


peated, ‘‘and you'd bet- 
ll come out.” 

ugliest girl I ever saw,” 
ly ; but he took the posi- 
> was so terribly anxious 
seen. 

nmanded, showing 10 
idit. Tom, tyrant Tom, 
eps in his wet clothes. 
gry to speak. 

w how Fanny feels,” | 
htly into the hall and 
door. Tom rushed by 
; he went very fast, too 
on the topmost stair he 


‘ou hurt?’ I called out, 
| a sharp exclamation. 
nswer me, but picked 
aped off to his room. 
shamed of my triumph. 
that it was a very meat 
an advantage of Tom's 
I went into the parlor 
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whispered to Fanny. She sped away 

“ in an instant. Soon she came 

down with a frightened face to tell Mrs. 

Ridgeway that Tom’s ankle hurt him 

Mrs. Ridgeway went at once 

to see about it, leaving Kitty and me to 
wait and wonder. 

Poor ‘Tom! he had turned his ankle, in 
that unlucky stumble. That put an end 
to the fishing excursions and the dam- 
pbuilding, and the adventurous rambles. 
For a few days he did not even leave his 
room, and during that time Fanny waited 
on him devotedly; she carried all his 
meals to him, read aloud to him, fanned 
him, and obeyed his every whim. Tom 
was at last touched by it, and told her she 
was a first-rate little sister. 

“I’m glad you're not like that Maidie,” 
he said one day, ‘““Maidie is so—so strong- 
minded !” 

[ heard him, for I was hanging around 
outside the door, knowing he did not want 
to see me, yet anxious to be of service. 

“Well, if I’m so strong-minded, I*ll walk 
straight in, Master Tom!” I exclaimed, 
laughing and pushing open the door. 

His face flushed a little, and he said 
rather bitterly : ‘Well, I suppose you and 
that Sherman girl have had all the fun 
you wanted over me!” 

“Do you think I told?” I cried indig- 
nantly, “I haven’t told anybody, not even 
Fanny.” ‘ 

“Well, then, you'll do!” he exclaimed. 
“Let's shake hands and be quits. If I’ve 
bothered you, you’ve bothered me, so it’s 
all fair. But I never mean to tease Fan 
again as long as I live, she’s too good !” 

After that Tom let us both wait on him 
to our heart’s content; and in return he 
whittled out water-wheels for us, and even 
played prince in a fairy story. Fanny 
nestled down by him like a contented kit- 
ten, 80 glad of a little petting from her big" 
brother. 

The first evening after he could go down 
stairs, we played shell-farm on the table 
again, and Fanny in great delight showed 
Tom two of the little lost sheep she had 
one day found under the secretary. He 
laughed good-naturedly. He was just 
crossing the room at the time to get a ruler 
he wanted to use fora fence. A few min- 
utes after, while Fanny and I were setting 
the chipping-birds in a row, he said sud- 
denly: ‘‘My bear has rolled down by your 
foot, Fanny, please pick it up.” She 
stooped to do so, and there, right by her 
hand on the carpet, she saw, oh athaze- 
ment! the last precious four of her missing 
white sheep! They stood in a row, one 
behind another, just as if they had been 
travelling to get to her. She snatched 
them up and kissed them. 

Tom was red in the face from trying not 
to laugh, and I began to sing: 

“Let them alone and they’ll come home 
A-wagging their tails behind them.” 

This ends my story. I have not seen the 
Hedden children since our visit came to an 
end, but I hear that Tom has grown a fine 
young man, and is so devoted to his pretty 
sister Fanny. I[ think I haven’t lived in 
vain.—Springfield Republican. 
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DEFEATED BY CHICANERY. 


CORTLAND, N. Y., May 8, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In Cortland, last March, the women of 
the W. C. T. U., with others interested in 
woman’s progress, put in nomination two 
women well qualified to act as members of 
the Board of Education. A committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose asked the Repub- 
lican caucus to endorse these names, but 
they did not see fittodo so. Their excuse 
was that one of the women was a pro- 
hibitionist. The Democrats and Prohibi- 
tionists endorsed the ladies, and about 
sixty women voted at the election. They 
were defeated by a small majority, owing 
to the refusal of the board to take the 
votes of the women, and so word went out 
that they would not be allowed to vote. 
Twenty-six votes more would have elected 
the ladies, which number could have been 
obtained, but for the delay caused by this 
action. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my 
pleasure in reading the proceedings of the 
Woman’s Council, lately held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. When quite young I listened 
to a lecture by Lucy Stone, in which she 
said that women must be free in their dress 
if they would compete with men in busi- 
hess and occupation. I have ever since 
been a dress reformer. Although women 
have accomplished so much, the principle 
holds good that if women were as free to 
Clothe their bodies in accordance with 
health and convenience as are men, they 
could accomplish much more than they 
now do. There are thousands of women 
who feel the burden, but dare not defy the 
tyrant Fashion. Even our best, noblest, 
and most independent women acknowl- 
edge this great evil: That all these pio- 
neers may live to see women enfranchised 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
broad land, is the sincere prayer of a 

L. A. STROWBRIDGE. 





attack. 





While endeavoring, by the work of hand 
and brain, to rear and educate my chil- 
dren, I have found every pathway to 
woman’s progress blocked by obstacles, 
the like of which men are never required 
to surmount. And when I see, even un- 
der such adverse circumstances, 80 many 
women striving, patiently and earnestly, 
with willing hands and eager hearts and 
noble minds, for recognition from their 
brothers as co-equals and co-laborers in 
life’s vineyard, then my thoughts are but 
prayers that the day of woman’s emanci- 
pation may spon come.—Mrs. Emily Thorn- 
ton Charies. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE GUSTAVA. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Little Gustava sits in the sun, 

Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 

From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 

For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, H 
And glad is little Gustava. 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap, | 
And a little green bow] she holds in her lup, 
Filled with bread and milk to the brim, 
And a wreath of marigolds round the rim. 
“Ha! ha!” laughs little Gastava. 


Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 
With her little pink nose, and she mews ‘*What’s 
that?” 
Gustava feeds her—she begs for more; 
And a little brown hen walks in at the door: 
“Good day!” cries little Gustava. 





She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen; 

There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 

Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 

With their snowy wings and their crimson feet: 
‘Welcome !”’ cries little Gustava. 


So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs, 

But who is thie through the door-way comes? 

Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags, 

Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags: 
“Ha! ha!” laughs little Gustava, 


**You want some breakfast too?” and down 
She sets her bowl on the brick floor brown, 
And little dog Rags drinks up her milk, 
While she strokes his shaggy locks like silk: 
“Dear Rags!” says little Gustava. 


Waiting without, stand sparrow and crow, 
Cooling their feet in the melting snow: 
“Won’t you come in, good folks?” she cried, 
But they were too bashful, and stayed outside, 
Though “Pray come in!” said Gustava. 


So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat, 
With doves and biddy, and dog and cat, 
And her mother came to the open house door. 
“Dear little daughter, I bring you some more, 

My merry little Gustava!” 





Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 

All things harmless Gustava loves; 

The shy, kind creatures ’tis joy to feed, 

And, oh! her breakfast is sweet indeed | 
To happy little Gustava. 


— Selected. 
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A KNOWING DOG. 


Are animals able to think and make | 
plans? ‘The following stories will answer | 
the question. When I was in India, I had 
asmall rough terrier. When he was given | 
a bone, he was sent to eat it on the gravel 
drive under an open porch in front of the | 
bungalow. Several times two crows had 
tried to snatch the dainty morsel, but their 
plans were easily defeated by **Topsy’s” 
growls and snapping teeth. Away flew 
the crows to the branch of a tree near by. 
After a few moments of evident discussion, 
they proceeded to carry out the plan of 
One crow flew down to the 
ground and gave a peck at the end of the 
dog's tail. ‘*Topsy” at once turned to 
resent this attack in the rear, while the 
other crow flew down and bore the bone 
away in triumph. 

The same dog had a favorite resting 
place in an easy chair. A dog which 
came as a visitor to the house liked the 
same place, and often took it. ‘*Topsy” 
did not approve of this, and her attempts 
to regain her seat were met with growls 
and bites. One day, as usual, the intruder 
established himself in the chair, which 
was close to the open door. ‘*Topsy” 
looked on for a moment and then flew sav- 
agely out of doors, barking at a supposed 
enemy. Out ran the other dog to see 
what was the matter, and back came 
‘*Topsy”’ to take possession of her favorite 
seat. The other dog came slowly back 
and curled himself up in a far-off corner. 
I saw this myself, so I know it was true. 
—Adapted frum London Spectator. 








CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have 

anently cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ies of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 

ers who have cognates if they send me 
their Express and *; Ny ne uc 
Respectfully, . A. Stocum, M, C, 

181 Pearl St.. New York. ; 


Potter Institute of Oratory 


AND DRAMATIC ART. 
MI88 HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 

Summer Session, i Ay] 1888 (8 weeks). By 

t terms be made at hotels or in 
vate families for the accommodation of the mem- 
of the Institute. 
For further , address 
* MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 











Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
-best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 

this wonderful remedy effective where other 

medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 

purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 

and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 

I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 

meup.” Mrs. G. E. Summons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 

I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 

cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 


three peculiarities: 1st, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“*Hood’s Sarsa) lla tones up my syste 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & ©O., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cents; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables. and Pastry. &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing-Rooms for Ladies. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Persons outside of the profession often ask, 
What isan Emulsion? We answer, An Emul- 
sion is a combination of two or more liquids, so 
thoroughly mixed, that each is held in pERMA- 
NENT suspension. Several of the much adver- 
tised ‘“‘Emulsions” now on the market are noth- 
ing more than compounds, and a microscopic 
examination will reveal globules of oil in their 
original form. The Emulsion made by Messrs. 
J. A. Magee & Co., LAWRENCE, Mass., every- 
where so favorably known by physicians as 


Magee's Emulsion, 


is composed of one-third part Cod-Liver Oil 
one-third part Extract of Malt, and one-third 
= Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites of 

ime and Soda, each of which must be of the 
finest quality obtainable. These three valuable 
ingredients, with a little flavoring extract, are 
put into a ‘‘mixer,’’ where it is emulsified for 
six hours by steam power, at the rate of 128 
revolutions per minute, which breaks every glob- 
ule of the oj] and combines it with the other in- 
gredients in such a thorough manner that no 
separation will ever occur. Magee’s Emulsion 
bas no equal for the relief and cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Scrofula, Dyspepsia and General Debility. 

















NO CHOLERA 





[TRADE-MARRK. | 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his f and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


DON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 

The RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years. The first and original process 
started in August, 1884. By this process all dirt is re- 
moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant and is MOTH proof. Many testimo- 
nials from prominent Boston families and firms can be 
shown, Send postal or call, and we will give estimates. 
Beware of imitations. 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY, 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 








Formerly 137 Pearl Street, ' 


The ‘‘Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields. 


Ss f reliable 
Shield made. 

Have been 
worn by more 
than six million 
ladies. Sales five 
times that of any 
other Shield 
made in U. 8. or 
Eu 





rope. 
Beware of 
imitations. 
SAMPLE PAIR, 
By Mail, 
25 Cents. 





Pat. in U. 8. and Europe. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard st., New York. 





Infants, 


win 
Im 


, 
“ 603. “ 


PATENTED. 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 
» may be remov: 


PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without 
> Se * ** Bone Fro: 


Laced Back, Boned 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without 
611, * - “ Boned 


EHEQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
tones, which, owing 


to the construction of the bone 
its the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 


represen 
ae paket cho evartenctien of lgstin of sort under = piece is 
that of a corset front, so “4 port 
TLE) within a waist. In the O Ba W — Children ana 


Back Soft Waists, as made for 


pen and 
icular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in sha from 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from s 


ing the , and the 
ping parts 





e 621, Children’s—without USGA dich Ubweessbacddetets 
‘* 631, Infante’ . 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us i \e 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of snide ajeinrens 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 
4% One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS't' & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


FORE e HOR e meee eee eeeeee 


order, Mention THE WomaAN’s JOURNAL. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
-— peculiar’to ourselves, and are superior to. all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

‘auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 

i. Ba 2 eee a, 

5 Hamilton Place. 

KCENIGS [i208 gun 

ess, VODs pa on, ache, an 

SR cio ae aie lo 

ellets, 

BROWN &CO.’s The bert and gost re. 
abie 

WINE OF COCA Siitvx, ‘sic! tua 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 





No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 4 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bcston. 
aities ieee M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 
Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tember B.-A 4 thirty-one weeks, Tnorees 
and practical instruction tn every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
— or Annual Announcement address the 
ecre , Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., nee, Il. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoro ° 
cated electrician. E eetrielty, judielously apuiled. 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice 4 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ A' 
rters and Elastic Bands made to order. Offi 


ice hours, 
om 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays, Al ming: 
reserved for outside practice. ’ — P 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Sprin, 
rms, For further fadecieetion address” arated 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa, , 














OFFER! 


Any one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine, 

Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
— New York City. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 








y 
es 
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3 


—— 











Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 
examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 


1, It proves to be odoriess even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. lt uses very little oil; four cents per day will buy 
oll for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves. 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing- 
ton Street and seethem. Manufactured by M. 8S. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. ~ 


| GURE FITS? 
bates as aeaaea Veg BOLE 











BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR W c 


OMEN 
aye Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
e 


ers graduate and undergraduate courses in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo- 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, including Gothic and Old High German, His- 
fery Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology- 
including Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gym- 
nasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
pe mayo (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathe- 
— History and Biology. For Program address 
as above. 


 GOLLEGE OF | 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 





consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.....+..++eseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE........eeeeececesecsece 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....-cesceseseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee....ccscccsseces sovccseccccces 30.00 


Yor further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 


| 1887. Three ry graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 

Laboratory 

dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 

Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 

nouncements and information a ply to 
’ 


ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 


MILY BLACKWE M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





GIOVANNI B. RONCONTI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 


Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 65 Union 8q., New York; 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 


and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 








or warrant 
Ee reer 80 case She wars cater. others 

at 4 tind « Free Bottle of 

= a ao. ar Cay ty Ly an 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 


Purity, the Better ection of the Y. the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDrTors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five ples, a year, $2.00. " 
TEN WHITE 


CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
cents cach.’ $2.60 0 hundred. ver 


PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 


Lt one ee end pete abetiedeariennie 
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LOUISA ALCOTT’S CHILDHOOD. 


A few weeks before her sudden death, 
Miss Alcott prepared for the Youth’s Com- 
panion an account of her youthful remi- 
niscences. It is published in this week’s 
Companion, and will be of new and touch- 
ing interest, as one of the last pieces of 
work from the pen of that beloved writer. 
Miss Alcott says: 


One of my earliest memories is of play- 
ing with books in my father’s study, build- 
ing towers and bridges of the big diction- 
aries, looking at pictures, ene to 
read, and scribbling on blank pages when- 
ever pen or pencil could be found. Man 
of these first attempts at authorship still 
exist, and I often wonder if these childish 

lays did not influence my after life, since 

ks have been my greatest comfort, cas- 
tle-building a never-failing delight, and 
scribbling a very profitable amusement. 

Another very vivid recollection is of the 
day when running after my hoop I fell 
into the Frog Pond and was rescued by a 
black boy, becoming a friend to the col- 
ored race then and there, though my moth- 
er always declared that I was an abolition- 
ist at the age of three. 

During the Garrison riot in Boston th 
portrait of George Thompson was hidden 
under a bed in our house for safe-keeping, 
and I am told that [ used to go and com- 
fort “the good man who helped poor 
slaves” in his captivity. However that 
may be, the conversion was genuine, and 
my greatest pride is in the fact that I have 
lived to know the brave men and women 
who did so much for the cause, and that [ 
had a very small share in the war which 
put an end to a great wrong. 

Being born on the birthday of Columbus, 
I seem to have something of my patron 
saint’s spirit of adventure, and running 
away was one of the delights of my child- 
hood. Many a social lunch have I shared 
with hospitable Irish beggar children, as 
we ate our crusts, cold potatoes and salt 
fish on voyages of discovery among the 
ash heaps of the waste land that then lay 
where the Albany station now stands. 

Many an impromptu picnic have [ had 
on the dear old Common, with strange 
boys, pretty babies and friendly dogs, who 
always seemed to feel that this reckless 
young person needed looking after. 

On one occasion the town-crier found 
me fast asleep at nine o'clock at night, on 
a door-step in Bedford Street, with my 
head pillowed on the curly breast of a big 
Newfoundiand, who was with difficulty 
persuaded to release the weary little wan- 
derer who had sobbed herself to sleep 
there. 

I often smile as I pass that door, and 
never forget to give a grateful pat to every 
big dog I meet, for never have I slept more 
soundly than on that dusty step, nor found 
a better friend thun the noble animal who 
watched over the lost baby so faithfully. 

My father’s school was the only one I 
ever went to, and when this was broken up 
because he introduced methods now all the 
fashion, our lessons went on at home, for 
he was always sure of four little pupils 
who firmly believed in their teacher, 
though they have not done him all the 
credit he deserved. 

[ never liked arithmetic or grammar, and 
dodged these branches on all occasions ; 
but reading, composition, history and 
geography [ enjoyed, as well as the stories 
read to us with a skill which made the dull- 
est charming and useful. 

‘*Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ Kraummacher’s 
‘*Parables,’’ Miss Edgeworth, aud the best 
of the dear old fairy tales made that hour 
, the pleasantest of our day. On Sundays 
we had a simple service of Bible stories, 
hymns, and conversation about the atate 
of our little consciences and the conduct 
of our childish lives which never will be 
forgotten. 

Walks each morning round the Common 
while in the city, and long tramps over 
hill and dale when our home was in the 
country, were a part of our education, as 
well as every sort of housework, for which 
I have always been very grateful, since 
such knowledge makes one independent in 
these days of domestic tribulation with the 
help who are too often only hindrances. 

Needle-work began early, and at ten my 
skilful sister made a linen shirt beautiful- 
ly, while at twelve [ set up as a doll’s 
y AB yn Bg with my sign out and won- 
derful models in my window. All thechil- 
dren employed me, and my turbans were 
the rage at one time to the great dismay of 
the neighbors’ hens, who were hotly bhunt- 
ed down, that I might tweak out their 
downiest feathers to adorn the dolls’ head- 

ear. 

¥ Active exercise was my delight from the 
time when, a child of six, I drove my hoop 
round the Common without stopping, to 
the days when [I did my twenty miles in 
five hours and went to a party in the even- 
ing. 

1 always thought I must have been a 
deer or a horse in some former state, be- 
cause it was such a joy to run. No boy 
could be my friend till [ had beaten him in 
a race, and no girl if she refused to climb 
trees, leap fences and be a tomboy. 

My wise mother, anxious to give me a 
strong body to support a lively brain, 
turned me loose in the country and let me 
run wild, learning of nature what no books 
can teach, and being led, as those who 
truly love her seldom fail to be, 


“Through nature up to nature’s God.” 


I remember running over the hills just 
at dawn one summer morning, and,pausing 
to rest in the silent woods, saw, through an 
arch of trees, the sun rise over river, hill 
and wide greev meadows as I never saw it 
before. 

Something born of the lovely hour, a 
happy mood and the unfolding aspirations 
of a child’s soul seemed to bring me very 
near to God, and in the hush of that morn- 
ing hour I always felt that I ‘‘got religion,” 
as the phrase goes. A new and vital sense 
of His presence, tender and sustaining as 
a father’s arms, came to me then, never to 
change through forty years of life's vicis- 
situdes, but to grow stronger for the sharp 











discipline of poverty and pain, sorrow and 
success 


Those Concord days were the happiest 
of my life, for we charming playmates 
in the little Emersons, Haw- 
thornes and Goodwins, with the 


and share our excursions. 

Plays in the barn were a favorite amuse- 
ment, and we dramatized the fairy tales in 
—_ar. Our giant came tumbling off 
a loft when Jack cut down the squash vine 
running up a ladder to represent the im- 
mortal bean. Cinderella rolled away in a 
vast pumpkin, and a long black pudding 
was lowered by invisible hands to fasten 
itself on the nose of the woman who 
wasted her three wishes, 

Little pilgrims journeyed over the hills 
with scrip and staff and cockle-shells in 
their hats; elves held their nag | revels 
among the pines, and “Peter Wilkins’” 
flying ladies came swinging down on the 
birch tree-tops. Lords and ladies haunted 
the garden, and mermaids splashed in the 
bath-house of woven willows over the 
brook. 

People wondered at our frolics, but en- 
joyed them, and droll stories are still told 
of the adventures of those days. Mr. Emer- 
son and Margaret Fuller were visiting my 
parents one afternoon, and the vonversa- 
tion having turned to the ever interesting 
subject of education, Miss Fuller said: 

**Well, Mr. Alcott, you have been able 
to carry out your methods in your own 
family, and [ should like to see your model 
children.” 

She did in a few moments, for as the 
guests stood on the door steps a wild up- 
roar approached, and round the corner of 
the house came a wheelbarrow holding 
baby May arrayed as a queen; [ was the 
horse, bitted and bridled and driven by my 
elder sister Anna, while Lizzie played dog 
and barked as loud as her gentle voice per- 
mitted. 

All were shouting and wild with fun 
which, however, came to a sudden end as 
we espied the stately group before us, for 
my foot tripped, and down we all went in 
a laughing heap, while my mother puta 
climax to the joke by saying with a dra- 
matic wave of the hand: 

‘*Here are the model children, Miss Ful- 


ler.” 


My sentimental period began at fifteen, . 


when [ fell to writing romances, poems, a 
‘theart journal,” and dreaming dreams of 
a splendid future. 

Browsing over Mr. Emerson’s library I 
found ‘Goethe’s Correspondence with a 
Child,” and was at once fired with the de- 
sire to be a second Bettine, and making my 
father’s friend my Goethe. Sol wrote let- 
ters to him, but was wise enough never to 
send them, left wild flowers on the door- 
steps of my ‘*Master,” sung Mignon’s song 
in very bad German under his window, 
and was fond of wandering by moonlight, 
or sitting in a cherry-tree at midnight till 
the owls scared me to bed. 

The girlish folly did not last long, and 
the letters were burnt years ago, but 
Goethe is still my favorite author, and 
Emerson remained my beloved ‘tMaster” 
while he lived, doing more for me, as for 
many another young soul, than he ever 
knew, by the simple beauty of his life, 
the truth and wisdom of his books, the ex- 
ample of a good. great man untempted and 
unspoiled by the world which he made 
nobler while in it, and left the richer when 
he went. 

The trials of life began about this time, 
and wy happy childhood ended. Money 
is never plentiful in a philosopher's house, 
and even the maternal pelican could not 
supply all our wants on the small income 
which was freely shared with every needy 
soul who asked for help. 

Fugitive slaves were sheltered under our 
roof, and my first pupil was a very black 
George Washington whom I taught to 
write on the hearth with charcoal, his big 
a finding pen and pencil unmanage- 
able. 

Motherless girls seeking protection were 
guarded among us; hungry travellers sent 
on to our door to be fed and warmed, and 
if the philosopher happened to own two 
coats the best went to a needy brother, for 
these were practical Christians who had the 
most perfect faith in Providence, and never 
found it betrayed. 

In those days the prophets were not hon- 
ored in their own land, and Congord had 
not yet discovered her great men’ It was 
a sort of refuge for reformers of all sorts 
whom the good natives regarded as luna- 
tics, harmless but amusing. 

My father went away to hold his classes 
and conversations, and we women folk 
began to feel that we also might do some- 
thing. So one gloomy November day we 
decided to move to Boston and try our 
fate again after years in the wilderness. 

My father’s prospect was as promising 
as a philosopher's ever is in a money-mak- 
ing world, my mother’s friends offered 
her a good salary as their ‘missionary to 
the poor, and my sister and [ hoped to 
teach. It was an anxious council, and 
always preferring action to diseussion, [ 
took a brisk run over the hill and then 
settled down for “ta good think” in my 
favorite retreat. It was an old cart-wheel, 
half-hidden in grass under the locusts 
where [I used to sit to wrestle with my 
sums, and usually forgot them scribbling 
verses or fairy tales on my slate instead. 
Perched on the hub [ surveyed the pros- 

et and found it rather gloomy, with 
eafless trees, sere grass, leaden sky and 
frosty air; but the hopeful heart of fifteen 
beat warmly under the old red shawl, 
visions of success gave the gray clouds a 
silver lining, and [ said defiantly, as I 
shook my fist at fate embodied in a crow 
cawing dismally on the fence near by ,— 

“Iwill do something by-and-by. Don’t 
care what, teach, sew, act, write, any- 
thing to help the family; and I’ll be rich 
&nd famous and happy before I die, see if 
I won’t!” 

Startled by this audacious outburst, the 
crow flew away, but the old wheel creaked 
as if it began to turn that moment, stirred 
by the intense desire of an ambitious girl 
to work for those she loved and find some 
reward when the duty was done. 





South End with not a tree io sight, only a 

back yard to play in, and no money to 

buy any of the splendors before us, we 

ret rebelled and longed for the country 
n. 

Anna soon found little pupils, and 
trudged away each morning to her daily 
task, pausing at the corner to wave her 
hand to me in answer to my salute with the 
duster. My father went to his classes at 
his room down town, mother to her all- 
absorbing poor, the little girls to school, 
and I was left to keep house, feeling like 
a caged sea-gull as [ washed dishes and 
cooked in the basement kitchen where my 
prospect was limited to a procession of 
muddy boots. 

Good drill, but very hard, and my only 
consolation was the evening reunion when 
all met with such varied reports of the 
day’s adventures, we could not fail to find 
both amusement and instruction. 

Father brought news from the upper 
world, and the wise, good people who 
adorned it; mother, usually much dilap- 
idated because she would give away her 
clothes, with sad tales of suffering and 
sin from the darker side of life; gentle 
Anna a modest account of her success as 
teacher, for even at seventeen her sweet 
nature won all who knew her, and her 
patience quelled the most rebellious pupil. 

My reports were usually a mixture of 
the tragic and the comic, and the children 
poured their small joys and woes into the 
family bosom where comfort and sympa- 
thy were always to be found. 

Then we youngsters adjourned to the 
kitchen for our fun, which usually con- 
sisted of writing, dressing and acting a 
series of remarkable plays. In one I re- 
member I took five parts and Anna four, 
with lightning changes of costume, and 
characters varying from a Greek prince in 
silver armor to a murderer in chains. 

It was good training for memory and 
fingers, for we recited pages without a 
fault, and made every sort of property 
from a harp to a fairy’s spangled wings. 
Later we acted Shakespeare, and Hamlet 
was my favorite hero, played with a 
goons glare and a tragic stalk which I 

ave never seen surpassed. 

But we were now beginning to play 
our parts on a real stage, and to know 
something of the pathetic side of life with 
its hard facts, irksome duties, many temp- 
tations and the daily sacrifice of self. 
Fortunately we had the truest, tenderest 
of guides and guards, and so learned the 
sweet uses of adversity, the value of hon- 
est work, the beautiful law of compensa- 
tion which gives more than it takes, and 
the real significance of life. 

At sixteen [ began to teach twenty 
pupils, and for ten years learned to know 
and love children. The story writing 
went on all the while with the usual trials 
of beginners. Fairy tales told the Emer- 
sons made the first printed book, and 
**Hospital Sketches” the first successful 
one. 

Every experience went into the cal- 
dron to come out as froth, or eVaporate in 
smoke, till time and suffering strength- 
ened and clarified the mixture of truth 
and fancy, and a wholesome draught for 
children began to flow pleasantly and 
profitably. 

So the omen proved a true one, and the 
wheel of fortune turned slowly. till the 
girl of fifteen found herself a woman of 
fifty with her prophetic dream beautifully 
realized, her duty done, her reward far 
greater than she deserved. 





AN APPEAL FOR THE BLIND. 


The Ladies’ Visiting Committee of the 
Kindergarten for the Blind wish to place 
before the public the urgent need of this 
institution of money to carry on its work. 
The following forcible words were spoken 
at a recent reception at the kindergarten, 
and it is hoped they may. through these 
columns, reach some one who was unable 
to hear them then: 

“The kindergarten is established, but 
not yet securely. It needs what all kin- 
dred works need—an assured support—and 
this can only come with the completion of 
the endowment fund. The amount of a 
fund barely sufficient to provide an income 
for annual expenses, has been estimated 
at one hundred thousand dollars, and less 
than this cannot be thought of as an ade- 
quate provision for our work. We have 
about a fourth part of this endowment 
subscribed; the other three-fourths are 
yet to be given. ‘That they will be given 
we cannot doubt. This generous commu- 
nity—never more generous than in its care 
of the blind—will not only pour out of its 
abundance, but will give its mites, as it 
has done, to sustain this cause. It will 
not consent that its little blind children 
shall be in any danger of losing the home 
in which they are now gathered, or the 
instruction from which they are now reap- 
ing all the advantages—the almost unex- 
pected advantages—witnessed within these 
walls. Boston, Massachusetts, or what- 
ever name we give to the men, women and 
children on whom we confidently depend, 
will not forsake the charitable enterprise 
for which we are sure we cannot plead in 
vain, ‘The Ladies’ Visiting Committee, in 
calling us hither this afternoon and ar- 
ranging the welcome which has made 
every one feel at home, gives us a chance 
—a fortunate chance—to be aware of the 





really helpful friends of these children 
and their teachers. Oh! that the chance 
be not thrown away by any one of us, but 
that every visitor of to-day may go away 
with the resolution not only of helping 
this work, but of inducing others to help 
it, and so to feel, so to tell the scenes here 
witnessed that the friends of the kinder- 
garten may be multiplied and its resources 
increased a hundredfold! It stands, with 
une look towards its children, serene and 
confident; the other look is confident, also, 
but with a shade of suspense as it turns to 
the people around it and waits for the 
seventy-five thousand dollars without 
which it cannot continue its ministry. 
Shall it wait long?” 

Mrs. Exvizapetu C. AGassiz, 

Mrs. WILLIAM APPLETON, 

Miss Ciara T. Enpicort, 

Miss Saraw B. Fay, 

Mrs. Tuomas Mack, 

Mrs. Ronert Treat Paine, 

Miss Epiru Rorcn, 

Mrs. Roger Wo.cort. 

Any contributions, large or small, will 
be most gratefully received and acknowl- 
edged by the treasurer, pro tem. 

Mr. P. T. JACKSON, JR. 

178 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


oo SS 
ARBOR DAY IN IOWA. 


Des MOINES, IA., May 12, 1888, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following request has been issued 
from the office of our State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction: 

‘*With the return of spring we greet the 
school children of Iowa, and invite their 
observance of a holiday from the tasks of 
book and slate. We commend them toa 
study of Nature’s open book, and the 
grandest product of the vegetable king- 
dom—the tree. ‘losecure united effort and 
the co-operation of old and young in the 
enterprise of beautifying school-house 
sites, itis well to set apart a special day 
for tree-planting and the celebration of a 
suitable programme. 

“That the growth of the trees may be 
emblematic of the heights attainable in 
human character, and that their care may 
devolve as a sacred trust and duty, Friday. 
April 27, the anniversary of the birth of 
Gen. Grant, is chosen for Arbor day in 
Iowa.” 

This order was beautifully carried out 
by the teachers and pupils of the Des 
Moines schools. The memory of one 
whom the JOURNAL delights to honor 
was lovingly remembered—Louisa May 
Alcott, the truest friend the children ever 
had. Prof. Sabin, the leading educator 
of our State, places the name of Miss 
Alcott side by side with that of Gen. 
Grant, and says: 

‘*The truest incentives to patriotism are 
found in the lives of the nation’s heroic 
dead. With tender, affectionate thought, 
let some tree be planted on every ground 
as a tribute to that noble woman, Louisa 
May Alcott, whose stories have been a de- 
light in so many homes.” 

In East Des Moines a beautiful school 
building specially adapted to the use of 
small children, built entirely og one story, 
had been named in honor of Miss Alcott. 
The directors gracefully yielded to the 
request of the principal, Miss Kreigh, who, 
as a teacher of young children, appreci- 
ated the influence of such a woman’s 
name. To her will be due the helpful 
memories that will ever cluster about the 
Alcott School. A magnificent elm-tree 
growing just east of the building, and 
completely overshadowing it with grace- 
ful, drooping foliage, was dedicated with 
appropriate services to the memory of 
Miss Alcott. We hope, through the kind 
assistance of Mary Newbury Adams, of 
Dubuque, to place in the Alcott School a 
portrait of the noble mother of Louisa. It 
is a crayon from a portrait made by Louis 
T. Ives, of Detroit, when she was seventy 
years old. Mrs. Adams, speaking of this 
portrait, says: 

‘I consider it the representative Ameri- 
can woman’s head at seventy years of 
age—powerful, practical, sedate, serene, 
sure of the future because dutiful in the 
past. It ought to hang in all woman suf- 
frage rooms and woman’s club rooms.” 


Speaking of the different members of 
the family and their varied abilities, she 
says: 

“But Mrs. Alcott was the fountain of 
strength behind all. She, the bountiful, 
thoughtful mother, sustained the philo- 
sophic husband and the talented daughters 
who were artists and authors.” 

In addition to the portrait of the mother, 
we hope, through the kindness of Mrs. 
Anna Alcott Pratt, to add those of Louisa 
and her honored father. The Arbor Day 
exercises held by Elizabeth K. Matthews, 
principal of our training school, were of 
interest, although 

porter f pose 5 the mos y was never weary.” 

A fine prog ra mme was earried out, even 
to the marching of the ‘twee ones” to the 
tree planted in honor of Louisa Alcott; 
the carrying of the rich prairie soil in tiny 
hands, sharing the care of. the loving 
memorial. 

Trees were planted and songs sung in 
memory of Gen. Grant, and a beautiful 
Arbor Day Annual was framed in covers 











of white watered silk, tied with dainty 
ribbons, to be sent to Mrs. Gen. Grant ang 
Mrs. Anna Alcott Pratt of your city. 








Marra S. Orwia. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

New Women's Club. — Monda 
Ma: . H 
mak’ paper ox the Gate unt Loe a Cauca 
Life for Women.” » June 2, Annaal Mec. 
bef only, 10 A, Mh Public Meeting af 1a” Mem. 
Usual Glab Lunch at 1.30 P. M. a4. 





The National Woman Saffrage Association 
Sicon teenay crealig. ayia tie Mane 
ng on Tuesday evening, , in the: 

Baston Thies “ay 





Ormiston Chant of England, Baroness Grieg 

rmiston Chant of Ea 

and others. Admission free. peabarg, 
Maseachusetts “School Su Associa. 

tion.—A meeting of the Mass. School Asso. 

ciation will be held at the New ad Women's 

Club rooms, 5 Park St., on W y, May 30, ut 


3P.M. The public are invited to be present. 


Free Religious Association of America, 
CONVENTION. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston. 


BUSINESS SESSION, Thursday Evening, So. 
cial Hall, Tremont Temple, May 31, at 7.45 o'clock. 
Reports, Eleciion of Officers, etc. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, 10 o'clock, 
Tremont Temple. Subject, ‘The Impending Revo. 
lution in Religion.” Upening Essay b: win D. 
Tent, Eocton. Speakers. nf iO. Pentecost of 

ew Jersey, . E. P. Powell of New York 
Mr. Hugen oltz of Holland. ~~ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 3 o'clock. 
Subject, ‘Mutual Missionaryism; or, How the Re. 
ipfons ey ag 4 Each Other.” Speakers, Rey. 

- Mungasarian, a native of Armenia; 
Mrs. 5. L. Baldwin; Mrs. E. D. Cheney; Rabbi Sol. 
omen Schindler; the Pundita Ramabai of India 
(oronabiy). M. J. Porter, President. 
F. A. HINCKLEY, Secretary. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
FESTIVAL. 


Friday Evening, in Meionaon, Tremont Temple. 


Wm. LLoryp GARRISON will preside. Speeches 
expected trom Dr. C. A. Bartol, Mrs. E. Cady Stan- 
ton, Fred. Douglass, Mrs. KE. D. Cheney, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, F. M. Holland, Messrs. l’entecost, 
Powell, Hugenholtz, and others. Music—Marion 
Usgood, Ladies’ Orchestra, Miss M. Adéle Crossette. 


Doors open at 6; Supper at 6.30; Speaking at 8. 


Tickets to Supper, $leach. To the Gallery, 40 cts. 
For sale at O. Ditson & Co.; Crandon & Co., 11 
Hanover St.; WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office. 


D. G. CRANDON, Chairman Festival Com. 











The Institute of Heredity will hold its ninth 
annual meeting in the Meionaon, Thursday, May 31, 
at 2.30 and 7.30, P.M. The President will make the 
opening address in the P. M., and will be followed 
by others. The Corresponding Secretary will speak 
in the evening. These meetings of the Institute ure 
especially commended to serious persons who are 
studying the social question. 

DANIEL NEEDHAM, President. 

REV. JESSE H. JoNES, Cor. Sec. 





A woman of education and ability seeks employ- 
ment in an office; correspondent, copyist, or amanu- 
ensis. Address ‘‘M.,” WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





Lady desires position as reader, amanuensis, or 
companion to an elderly person or invalid; best of 
epesnene. Address “N.,”” "WOMAN’s JOURNAL 

ce. 





Mrs. Emma Southwick Brinton, 2020 R St., 
Washington, D. C., having travelled extensivel 

abroad with ladies, is prepared to conduct any suc 

party who may intend making a European tour 
the coming season, wherever they may desire to go, 
and for any some of time. Any information de- 
sired will be gladly given. 








Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 





Wanted—A woman to do fw housework in 
the family of a farmer whose wife is not strong. Four 
in the family. Wages $12 a month. A good home 
and the best of fresh air. Address “H.,’’ WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 








Country Bourd.—‘‘Every Summer Delight,” in 
a quiet Farm Home. High, healthful location, fine 
scenery, a re / of milk, cream, fruits, &c. Special 
opportunities also for study of Languages, Literature 
and Art. The proprietor is in Boston for a few 
days, and will respond personally to applicants ad- 
Gacosing W. B. F., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, 
from the standpoint of Modern Thought. By 
James H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent 
st-paid for 2c.stamp. Address, THE NEw IDEAL, 
uluth, Minn, 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY sters cupertsr ui 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 











- VASSAR COLLEGE. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, ‘Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

v. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


The KINDERGARTEN 


For Home and School. 


SINGLE COPY, 20c.; ONE YEAR, $2.00. 
Kindergarten stories, theory and practice work. 
Circulars free. t terms to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston. 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


FOR LADIES! 
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THE BEACON LIGHT. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


O human soul! as Jong as thou canst so 

Bet up a mark of everlasting light 

Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 

To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam,— 

Not with lost toil thou laborest through the night; 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Prohibition Convention, at 
Indianapolis, May 31, adopted a strong 
woman suffrage plank by an immense ma- 
jority and with great enthusiasm. 





Another attempt has been made to set 
aside woman suffrage in Washington ‘[er- 
ritory by judicial interference. How niuch 
it amounts to, we do not yet know. The 
Legislature of Washington Territory has 
three times enacted woman suffrage by 
heavy majorities. ‘The first two bills were 
pronounced unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court because of a defect in the 
heading. This technical flaw was reme- 
died in the third bill. But the new Terri- 
torial Supreme Court appointed under the 
present Democratic administration is 
largely controlled by the liquor interest, 
and it has been known from the first that 
if they could find any possible pretext for 
declaring the woman suffrage law uncon- 
stitutional, they would do so. The last 
bill, however, was so carefully worded 
that we hope the judges will fail in their 
effort to defeat the intention of the Legis- 
lature. 





The reports of the work of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Societies given else- 
where in these columns this week and 
next, well deserve a careful reading. They 
show how steadily the work goes on, and 
how much is being done. 





The Boston newspapers give generous 
space to reports of the anniversary meet- 
ings of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association and Festival. ‘The Advertiser, 
Herald, Post, Globe, Journal and Traveller” 
all give fair and good reports. 
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A thousand suffragists sat down to the 
well-spread tables of the great Festival in 
Music Hall, last Wednesday evening. The 
fine music and the able and witty speeches 
made the occasion a real gala day. Cer- 
tainly everybody had a good time. 





The Sunday Courier says: 
“The dwindling woman suftragists for- 
lornly gather together this week to ¢ele- 


brate the defeats which have this year 
everywhere overtaken them.” 


Judging from the way in which the 
woman suffragists “‘dwindled” into Tre- 
mont Temple Monday evening, and into 
the still larger Music Hall on Wednesday, 
crowding even the latter, it looks as though 
woman suffrage might be upon the Courier 
before that venerable journalistic ostrich 
ean be prevailed upon to draw its head 
Out of the sand-bank and to open its eyes 
to the fact that the equal rights of women 
are surely coming. Mrs. Livermore, 
in her opening address, reviewed the rise 
and growth of the Suffrage Festival, which 
was held first inthe parlors of the N. E. 
Women’s Club, then overflowed into Wes- 
leyan Hall, and then into the Meionaon, till 
po Music Hall is hardly large enough for 











BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1888. 


When the news came that the town of 
Argonia, Kan., had been swept by a cy- 
clone, we had a premonition that some op- 
ponent of woman suffrage would lay the 
disaster to the charge of Mrs. Salter, the 
mayor. Sure enough, the Boston Herald 
says: 

‘*With a woman at the head of its affairs, 
it was reasonably certain to get blown up 
sooner or later. It has earned its reward.” 


oe Gee 
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The Sunday Courier goes even further, 
and exclaims: 


“Heavens! We knew some evil would 
befall the town of Argonia in consequence 
of their foolishness in electing a woman 
mayor, but even we were not prepared for 
the utter demolition of the place by a cy- 
clone. | Yet this is what happened last 
week. 
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Instead of looking upon the cyclone asa 
visitation of Providence, meant to punish 
Argonia for electing a woman to its high- 
est municipal office, it would be more ap- 
propriate to suppose that the Prince of the 
Powers of the Air was angry with the 
brave little town and its lady mayor—un- 
der whose reform administration the year 
has passed with only two cases on the po- 
lice docket—and that he tried to sweep Ar- 
gonia from the face of the earth accord- 
ingly. But truth crushed to earth will 
rise again, and so will Argonia; and none 
the more slowly because it has had a 
woman for its mayor. 


+ 
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By the way, if destructive tempests are 
the natural consequence of women’s hold- 
ing office, it ought to have been more toler- 
able for Argonia in the day of cyclones 
than for Oskaloosa, which has been visited 
by no whirlwind, although it elected a city 
government composed wholly of women. 
And what amazing aérial disturbances 
ought to have overwhelmed England dur- 
ing the long reign of Queen Victoria! 
However, the cyclone argument against 
woman suffrage is scarcely windier or more 
far-fetched than some other pleas which 
have been made on that side of the ques- 
tion. 
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The Wisconsin State Prohibition Con- 
vention, at its recent meeting in Madison, 
came near breaking up in tumult over the 
discussion of the woman suffrage plank. 
The plank was finally left out. 
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Mrs. Ormiston Chant is the subject of a 
leading editorial in this week’s Congrega- 
tionalist, entitled ‘‘Imported Infidelity.” 
Her address on ‘The Progress of Relig- 
ious Thought in England’ is severely 
criticised, and the editor feels it his duty 
to warn persons who may be intending to 
engage her to speak. But Mrs. Chant is 
already so overwhelmed with engagements 
to speak that it is doubtful if she could ac- 
cept any more during the brief remainder 
of her visit in this country. 
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The N. E. Woman’s Press Association 
will hold its regular meeting at No. 3 Park 
Street, Tuesday, June 5,at3 P.M. Miss 
Mary T'wombly, of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, will read a paper upon the ‘Sense 
of Proportion in Journalism.” Members 
are requested to come promptly at 3 
o'clock. 
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The Englishwoman's Review calls the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL “the best women’s 
paper in America, or indeed in any coun- 
try.” 
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We learn from the Woburn Journal that 
while Rev. Mr. Bragg, of the Methodist 
Church in that town, was attending the 
Confererice in New York, his gifted wife 
supplied his place by preaching an excel- 
lent sermon in his pulpit on Sunday. Is 
it a dispensation of Providence which ex- 
cludes the excellent sisters from these 
assemblies, since they are so useful at 
home? 
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WHAT COLORADO WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A widow with a family of five little 
girls, supported and educated them by 
canvassing for books and other articles, 
until some of them were pretty well 
grown; then she went to Colorado and 
took a claim. After her house was en- 
closed, she and her little girls filled it in 
with concrete, lathed it with their own 
hands, and at last accounts were running 
off lime preparatory to plastering. 

A. young woman, a milliner, went to 
Colorado with her parents and sisters, 
took a claim, and in a short time sold it 

















for $500. This she put into millinery 
goods, and is now doing well in her new 
home. 

Two young women went to Colorado; 
one had some motley which she had made by 
teaching and trade; the other one a little 
means which she had made by working 
by the week and teaching music. They 
took adjoining claims, worked on them 
for the six months prescribed by law, and 
now have one hundred and sixty acres 
each, that could not be purchased for five 
hundred dollars. 

But these are only a few instances of 
many that have come under my own obser- 
vation, where women have done well by 
themselves and families. But for the fear 
of making this too long, I would give a 
sketch of two, whose husbands were 
drunkards, who supported their families 
and made homes for them in spite of those 
incumbrances. HARO. 





RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS, 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, at its twentieth annual meeting, 
held on Monday and Tuesday, May 28 aid 
29, in Tremont ‘Temple, adopted the fol- 
lowing Resolutions and Plan of Work: 


Resolved, That the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, on its 20th avniversary, 
rejoices in the existence of an organized woman 
suffrage society in every New England State. 

2. We recommend to each State society to em- 
ploy a State organizer to form Suffrage Leagues in 
every town and city. 

3. Werecommend each League to hold monthly 
meetings, to get up petitions for municipal and 
presidential suffrage and a 16th amendment, to 
distribute tracts and leaflets, to circulate the 
Woman's JouRNAL, and especially to promote 
the nomination and election of suffragists as sen- 
ators and representatives. 

4. We will celebrate in 1890 the 40th anniver- 
sary of the first national woman suffrage conven- 
tion, held in Worcester in 1850. 

5. We claim for women equal pay for equal 
work, equal liberty of choice in industrial avoca- 
tions, and the reform of all laws which bear un- 
equaily upon women in person, family or prup- 
erty. 

6. We heartily co-operate with the temperance 
movement, and demand for women an equal vote 
on liquor license for the safety and protection of 
their homes. 

7. We thank the delegates who voted at the 
M. E. General Conference for the admission 
of women, and we rejoice that, after four days’ 
discussion, nearly one-half of the conference were 
recorded by their votes in favor of women’s ad- 
mission. 

8. We regard the renewed attempt in Wash- 
ington Territory to set aside by judicial interfer- 
ence upon a frivolous pretext, the enactments of 
the Legislature, three times expressed for woman 
suffrage, as a flagrant injustice which merits im- 
peachment and removal. 


OFFICERS. 
Officers for the coming year were unan- 
imously elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary <A. Livermore, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Miss Abby W. 
May, Sarah Shaw Russell, Maria S. Porter, Miss 
Anne Whitney, Samuel E. Sewall, Hon. George 
F. Hoar, ex-Gov. John D. Long, ex-Gov. Wil- 
liam Claflin, Hon. J. G. Abbott, Hon. Jobn E. 
Fitzgerald, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, William I. Bowditch, Rey. 
Samuel Longfeilow, John G. Whittier, Rev. 
F. A. Hinckley, all of Massachusetts, Maine, 
Rev. Heary Blanchard, Mrs. Augusta M. Hunt, 
Sarah W. Devoll, M. D., Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
ex-Gov. Fred. Robie; New Hampshire, Mrs. 
C. A. Quimby, Hon. Henry W. Biair, Dr. J. H. 
Gallinger, Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt; Vermont, 
Mrs. Tucker, Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. Emily E. 
Reed; Rhode Island, Mrs. 8. K. H. Doyle, 
Mrs. K. Wood, Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Mrs. 
Mary C. Peckham, Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. Lillie 
B. C. Wyman, Hon. John C. Wyman, Rev. 
Augustus Woodbury, Augustine Jones, George L. 
Clark, Miss Charlotte Thomas; Connecticut, 
Frances Ellen Burr, Hon. Joseph She!don, Mrs. 
J. M. Bissell, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 

Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Amanda M. Lougee. 

Auditor—John L. Whiting. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Mrs. Ade- 
laide A. Claflin, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall. all for Mas- 
sachusetts; Maine, Mrs. O’Brion, Miss Charlotte 
Thomas, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens; for New Hamp- 
shire, Mrs. A. S. White, Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, 
Mrs. Mary E. H. Dow; for Vermont, C. M. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. A. D. Chandler; for Rhode Island, 
Mrs. E. B. Chace, Martha W. Greene, Gen. T. W. 
Chace; for Connecticut, Mrs. Emily P. Collins 
and Mrs. Emily O. Kimball. 


TREASURER'S REPORT. 
The following financial statement was 


made by the freasurer, Mr. John L. 
Whiting: 
1887-8. CasH. Dr. 
1887. May 27, Balance........ ........ epeced $479.15 
eceipts from Festival. ...$497.61 
Aug. 12, Receipts from New- 
port Meeting.............. . 
May 26, Interest from Bank. 10.00 
July, « dd as 7.38 
1888. Jan. a os ad 92 584.56 
$1,063.71 
1887-8. CASH. CR. 
1887. 
May, Festival Expenses......... $509.18 
July 27,Concord Meeting Expenses 40.76 
Aug. 12, Newport “ “ 148.05 
April 1, Rent of Office from Sept. 
Ist, 1886, to Apr. Ist, 1888. 118.75 
— $816.74 
- Balance on hand..........--.++++ 246.97 
$1,063.71 
Boston, hae | 25, 1888. 
I hereby certify that I have exami the vouch- 
ers and accounts included in the above statement of 
the Treasurer of the N. E. W. 38. A., and find the 


same correct. Hewry B. BLACKWELL, 
Auditor 


for N. EB. W.8.A. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. 


The Twentieth Anuual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was opened in ‘'remont Temple on 
Monday evening, May 28, by a highly 
successful public meeting. The hall had 
been tastefully decorated with flowers and 
banners. Mrs, Lucy Stone presided. On 
the platform were Frederick Douglass, 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of London, 
Eng., Col. ‘I. W. Higginson, Mrs. Zerelda 
G. Wallace, of Indiana, Mrs. Alice Scatch- 
erd, of Leeds, Eng., Baroness Gripenbderg 
and Miss Alli Trygg, both of Finland, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss Susan B. 
Authony, Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Maine, 
Rev. F. A. Hinckley, of Rhode Islaad, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Henry B. Black- 
well, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Rev. Philip 
Moxom, L. Edwin Dudley, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, and many others. 

Mrs- Stone, as president of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, 
called the meeting to order, and made a 
brief opening address of welcome and 
congratulation. She said: 

ADDRESS OF LUCY STONE, 

Members of the New England W. S. A. 
and Friends,—This is the twentieth anni- 
versary of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Society. It brings us to our twenty- 
first year. AC that age « young man is 
invested with his political rights, and be- 
comes « part of the body politic. But the 
women, to secure whose political rights 
this Association exists, are still heid as 
minors, withouta vote. As a consequence 
they are beset and hampered with legal 
disabilities. A husband may still borrow 
his wife’s money and give her his note tor 
the amount, but there is no law to com- 
pel him to pay, if his own sense of justice 
does not do so. A widow can stiil stay 
only forty days, without paying rent, in 
the house where she has lived and loved, 
and out of which her dead husband has 
been carried. No woman can have x trial 
by a jury of her peers. Every woman is 
still liable to be fined, imprisoned, taxed 
und hung, without having had any voice 
in regard to the law under which she may 
be cailed upon to sufter. Over and above 
all this wrong, and the cause of it, is the 
crowning injustice,—the disfranchisement 
of women. 

So our work is still unfinished, and year 
by year we must ask you to gather here, 
until an enlightened public sentiment shall 
finally establish justice for women. 


Mrs. Stone then introduced Frederick 
Douglass: 
ADDRESS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Mudam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
While | esteem it an honor to stand on this 
New England woman suffrage platform, I 
do not feei that I have « right to the promi- 
nence you have been pleased to give me in 
your proceedings by calling upon me at 
this time. Itis, perhaps, about time that I[ 
should decline to be a speaker on occasions 
like the present. Having survived the 
anti-slavery conflict, and lived to rejoice in 
the victory over slavery, and being no 
longer as young as | once was, [am a little 
too late for eftiviency and prominence in 
the great cause you haveinhand. My spe- 
cial mission in the world, if I ever had any, 
was the emancipation and enfranchisement 
of the negro. Your mission is the eman- 
cipation and enfranchisement of woman. 
Mine wus a great cause. Yours is a wuch 
greater cause, since it comprehends the 
liberation and elevation of one-half of the 
whole human family. Happtiy, however, 
I have two good reasons for coming upon 
this platform to-night. ‘he first is, I live 
near the city of Washington; not a very 
strong reason, perhaps, but I come to you 
from an atmosphere largely pervaded with 
the woman siflrage sentiment, and am so 
much in sympathy with it, that itis more 
difficult to be silent than to speak in its 
favor. In the second place, this cause has 
a valid claim upon my ‘‘service and labor,” 
outside of its merits. ‘The New England 
Woman Suffrage Association is composed 
in part of the noble women who dared to 
speak for the freedom of the slave, at a 
time when it required far more courage to 
do so than is required to speak in the 
woman suffrage cause at this day. 

1 have said I reside near Washington, 
the capital of. the nation. Let me say a 
word about that city in connection with 
this and kindred reforms. Its behavior of 
late has been worthy of praise. In theold 
times, prior to the war and the abolition 
of slavery, there was no room in it for 
woman suffrage or negro suffrage or for 
many other good things. It shuddered at 
the thought of a new idea—slavery, the 
slave-trade, slave auctions, horse-racing, 
duels, and revivals of religion were the 
popular excitements in the Washington 
of that day. But now old Washington has 
passed away, and a new Washington has 
come into existence. Under our much- 
abused Gov. Sheppard, its physical feat- 
ures have been visibly improved, and under 
the influence of Northern ideas, its moral 
features have — improved. ‘The time 
is not distant, I hope, when it will symbol- 
ize ull that is good, great, glorious and 
free, and much of the glory of that result 
will be due to the efforts of women. 

Ks (Continued on Fourth Page.) 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. TENNYSON is described as a sweet, 
graceful woman, with singularly winning, 
gentle manners, but looking painfully fra- 
gile and wan. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE and CouNnTEss TOL- 
STOI were among the persons present at a 
political conversazione held at Lord Ri- 
pon’s residence recently, in connection 
with the Women’s Liberal Federation. 


Mrs. Marta COLEMAN, sister of “Wil- 
liam 8. O’Brien, the late Nevada silver 
king, has decided to build a hotel at San 
Francisco that shall eclipse anything of 
thé’sort on the Pacific Coast. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT says that she 
acted for a time as matron in a lunatic 
asylum. and that the experience there 
gained has been of great use to her since 
in presiding over tumultuous political 
meetings. 

Dr. HELEN B. O'LEARY retires 
this year from the presidency of the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute, which now 
celebrates its forty-fifth anniversary. The 
Institute presents her with one hundred 
dollars, and confers upon her the title of 
‘*‘Emeritus” President. 


THE EMPRESS VICTORIA of Germany 
has turned inventor. From plans drawn 
by her, a writing-desk has been manufact- 
ured which enables the Emperor to write 
whether lying in bed or standing up. It 
is available in any position, and the me- 
chanism ts said to be intricate and remark- 
ably effective. 


Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was lately chosen school director for 
sub-district No. 6 of Delaware township, 
and at the first meeting of the township 
board, she was elected president of that 
body. Mrs. Campbell will do honor to 
the office. 

Mrs. DINGHAM, a Dutch woman, the 
wife of Queen Elizabeth’s coachman, first 
publicly taught how to starch linen, 319 
years ago. She charged twenty-five dol- 
lars for showing the process, and two dol- 
lars extra for showing how to manufacture 
the starch. The ancients made all their 
starch from wheat. 


Mrs. EMELINE M. ROBINSON, of Oaks, 
N. C., has spent her life-time in teaching 
the colored people, part of the time in the 
North and part in the South. Her hus- 
band was a Methodist preacher, who left 
the Conference many years ago to become 
an anti-slavery lecturer. Much of Mrs. 
Robinson's teaching has always been done 
gratuitously, and since her fiftieth birth- 
day she has refused all pay. Although 
blind, and now very aged, she is teaching 
stiil. 

Miss KATE CUNNINGHAM, editor of the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Woman's Chronicle, is 
the eldest daughter of Hon. C. E. Cun- 
ningham, the nominee for vice-president 
on the Union Labor ticket. ‘lhe Cunning- 
hams are direct descendants of the Mount 
Vernon Washingtons. Mr. Cunningham 
is described as a genial and cultured South- 
ern gentleman, and his daughter is one of 
the few Southern women who regard the 
ballot for women as the stepping-stone to 
reform and purity in public affairs. 


Mrs. Maria E. BEASLEY, of Philadel- 
phia, has made a fortune by the invention 
of a machine for the construction of bar- 
rels, which, up to that tine, had been made 
almost wholly by hand. The machine is 
worked by three men and turns out wore 
than 600 completed barrels a day. Mrs. 
Beasley was born in North Carolina, of 
wealthy parents. She possesses remarka- 
ble mechanical genius. Her first inven- 
tion was a machine for hooping barrels. 
It will hoop 1,700 barrels a day, and is 
used by the Standard Oil Company. 


Mrs. EMILY CRAWFORD, the Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News and 
of the N. Y. Tribune, who has accomplished 
some remarkable feats in journalism, was 
asked the other day by a commissioner of 
the Pall Mali Gazette, ‘‘What is the best 
way to attain excellence in journalism, and 
to keep it?’ She answered: ‘To be very 
genuine, and to keep between two poles—- 
eternity and the present moment. Do not 
pester about to-morrow or the next day. 
Go at the business on hand, and rise above 
the accidental and all-debasing environ- 
ments, by: doing your best and then fold- 
ing your arms like a fatalist. We lose so 
much force in not being frank and genu- 
ine; we worry so much and to no purpose, 
in not leaving Providence or Fate a very 
big place in our calculations.” ; 
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